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PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 


IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


BY WILLIAM 


No suBsEcT is of more importance than 
the preservation of health, especially at a 
period when the system is undergoing the 
changes necessary for its complete devel- 
opment. The strength and vigor of the 
mind depend upon the healthy growth of 
the body, and hence the proudest attain- 
ments of the scholar are worse than useless 
if procured at the expense of his physical 
organization. It is also true, that if the con- 
stitution be materially impaired in childhood 
or youth, neither the skill of the physician, 
nor the care of the suffering victim, can ar- 
rest the course of premature decay. Indeed, 
in most cases, a prolonged life would only 
enable him to consume a part of the re- 
sources of society without returning any 
equivalent: consequently death is to be 
courted rather than resisted. But the evils 


resulting from a total disregard of the laws | 


of animal life, do not always cease with the 
life of the victim of early imprudence. They 
may pursue his offspring even ‘to the third 
or fourth generations,”’ when his name will 
cease to be known. 


Notwithstanding this, there is no subject| 


so much neglected, in our systems of educa- 
tion, as the preservation of health. 
the student is carefully instrucied in the lit- 
erature of Greece and Rome, nations whose 


habits, laws, and institutions, present but| 


little that is worthy of imitation, the influ- 
ence of physical and moral agents, upon 
his physical structure, the means of pre- 
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or, indeed, any knowledge of so complicated 


|a machine, as the human body, or the laws 


by which it continues to act through a suc- 


cession of years, are carefully denied him. 


It will therefore be the object of the present 
essay to call his attention to the importance 
of attaining an end so intimately connected 
with his present and future welfare. 

I. In order to preserve the health of the 
body as well as to procure the best possible 
development of all its parts, both teachers 
and senior pupils should be acquainted with 
its structure, and the various laws by which 
it is governed. 

This however is not the case. But few 
of either are ignorant of the laws of inani- 
mate matter, or the forces which maintain 
the relative position of the different parts of 
the solar system, while the number that un- 
derstand the anatomy of the body or the 
means of preserving its vigor, amidst the 


| changing scenes of life, is indeed limited. 


The effects of this ignorance in the various 
ranks of society, cannot be estimated. Per- 
haps they are most apparent in the higher 
classes, where little except rank and wealth 
are concerned in the promotion of matrimo- 
nial alliances, and where the dissipated 
youth is consequently too frequently united 
to the fashionable belle, whose habits have 
been continually opposed to the preserva- 
tion of health, or the means of securing an 
agreeable longevity. If either of the par- 
ities, or their immediate friends, were fully 


serving the healthy play of all his organs, | aware that the diseased lungs, the impaired 
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nervous system, and the disturbed intellect, | how « 


would produce e confirmed consumption, hy- 
pocondria, or insanity, in their offspring, 
they would not have urged the consumma- 
tion of an alliance which must bring misery 

and even annihilation upon their race. it! 
also frequently happens that the { fashionable | 
youth, not aware that physical Papereennet 
may be transmitted to his posterity, either | 
marries before his system is fully developed, | 

or when he does so, he unites himself to a | 
girl of immature years, or one whose family | 
has been more or less afflicted with scro- 
fula, epilepsy, or some other. hereditary 
disease, and never discovers his mistake 
until his own children become the subjects 
of pulmonary derangement or mental imbe- 
cility. ‘The same ignorance of the laws of 
animal life, renders him incompetent to se- 
lect a proper physician for himself or his 
family. ‘The artful pretender frequently 
gains his favor, to the destruction of himself 
or his dependents. But this evil increases 
as we approach the more illiterate. ‘Io 
such, whether rich or poor, the pretensions 
of a foreign ignoramus, the mummery of a 
stupid Afriean, the high-toned assertions of 
a botanic superficial, or the absurd declara- 
tions of a designing nostrum-vender, are 


| ternal agents, healthy and morbid. 





vastly superior to the learning and experi- 
ence of a skillful and scientific physician. 

These, however, are but a few of the evils 
resulting from a total i ignorance of anatomy 
and phy: siology. ‘The aspirant after college 
honors, often ‘destroys the energy of both 
mind and body by protracted study, without 
the least knowledge of his error. Had he 
studied the laws of the animal economy with 
only half the assiduity with which he pored 
over the vulgar songs of ancient nations, he 
would have learned that distinction in life 
could never be obtained by study alone. 
The mind, like the body, requires repose, 
and the body, like the mind, can never be 
fully matured without proper exercise. 

The above remarks relate to the educated, 
and the great mass that make up society. 
They apply to both students and pupils, but 
there are still other, and stronger reasons 
why the educator, as well as those who 
have charge of youth in the various stations 
of life, should be versed in the structure of 
the body and the laws by which its actions 
are regulated. 

If it be true, as it unquestionably is, that 
man ought to be trained according to his 
nature and in harmony with his faculties, 


can this be done by a teacher entirely 
unacquainted with both? The instructor 
should not only know that man is composed 
of body and mind, but that these act and re- 
|act upon each other, so as to produce plea- 
sure or pain according to the external agents 
that are brought to bear upon the one or the 
other. He should also be fully aware that 
there is an education of the body as well of 
'the mind, and that if either be neglected the 
student cannot act, think and feel, in the 
manner that will secure the greatest amount 
of health, or produce the most happiness. 
All the senses, as well as the appetites and 
passions, may be improved by judicious 
training. ‘The skin is the most extensive 


‘organ of the body, and from its position it 


is subject to the influence of a variety of ex- 
Its fune- 
tions are complicated, and require attention 
to preserve it in a proper condition. The 
lungs, too, from the office they perform, 
are continually exposed to injurious impres- 
sions, from which it requires the skill of the 
physiologist to preserve them. ‘The same 
may be said of the stomach and alimentary 
canal; of the heart and blood-vessels; of 
the brain and nervous system. Bat this is 
not all. ‘They may not only be preserved 
in health, but they are capable of continued 
improvement by proper habits and exercise. 
This, however, can be effected only by a 
knowledge of the animal economy, by which 
the teacher can perceive the relation that all 
these organs bear to the agents which sur- 
round them, as well as their mutual depen- 
dence upon each other. ‘The same know- 
ledge would not only enable him to give 

his pupil the information that would pre- 
serve his health, during his pupilage, but it 
would also impress upon his mind the im- 
portance of acting in consistency with the 
laws of his organization, throughout his after 
life. It would, indeed, create a new depart- 
ment in our systems of education. The 
importance of clothing, friction, and the 
bath, in promoting the health and cleanli- 
ness of the skin—the effects of vicissitudes 
of temperature, of continued cold or heat, 
or of a confined and vitiated atmosphere 
upon the liver, lungs and circulating fluids— 
the result of improper food or poisonous 
agents upon the stomach and alimentary 
canal, with the various means of promoting 
or impairing the healthy action of the organs 
of motion, sensation, thought, perception, 
and reflection, would certainly form the 
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most important part of a judicious and use- 
ful education—an education that would con- 
tinually elevate man, in the scale of life, 
until he should reach that excellence of both 
mind and body which he is capable of at- 
taining. ‘I‘his brings us to the next propo- 
sition in our discourse. 

2. If students and others would preserve 
their health, as well as attain the most per- 
fect organization of both mind and body, 
they must exercise all their faculties—mor: il, 
mental and physical, 

According to our present plans of educa- 
tion, this is not the case. ‘l'hey are framed 


with a special reference to the cultivation of 


the intellectual organs. ‘The muscular ap- 
paratus receives no attention from the teach- 
er. ‘The student may spend his recess in 
muscular exercises, if he chooses 
has received no instruction, in relation to 
its importance, he seldom does so properly, 
He either confines himself to his room, or 


engages in something which affords but little | 


physical exertion. But the muscular system 
is not alone neglected. ‘I'he improvement 
of the social feelings and moral affections 
scarcely enters into a modern scheme of an 
elegant education. 
the literature of our colleges is entirely op- 
posed to a healthy moral training. ‘he 
student spends about one third of his time 
in the cultivation of a single faculty of the 
mind—verbal memory—for the express pur- 
pose, it would seem, of effectually corrupt- 
ing his morals. ‘The literature of Greece 
and Rome, as handed down to us, is little 
else than selfishness, injustice, murder and 
idolatry, incorporated, by the classic writers 
of that degenerate age, into a kind of martial 
glory which is poisonous to the feelings 
and morals of youth. It awakens desires, 
arouses passions, creates appetites, and pro- 
duces habits, in the student, at variance with 
the principles of health and the laws of the 
animal economy. And yet this is the prin- 
cipal aliment upon which his mind has to 
subsist during his college course. If the 
same time were occupied in imparting to 
him a knowledge of his own nature and 
place in creation ; the conditions upon which 
his physical welfare, or moral and intellec- 
tual happiness, depend; in attempting to 
regulate his passions, and in teaching him 
how to exercise his social feelings, as well 
as to eradicate his prejudices, there would 
be less destructiveness, cruelty and sensual- 
ity, inthe present generation. ‘The desires, 


, butas he| 


Indeed, a great deal of | 





passions and appetites, with which the Crea- 
tor has furnished man, should not be eradi- 
cated, even if it were in the power of edu- 
cation to do so: neither should they be im- 
properly stimulated by a mistaken educa- 
tion. Destructiveness, for instance, will al- 
ways be a prominent trait in the character 
of youth, without surrounding it with a fas- 
cinating dress. Among scholars it frequent- 
ly becomes a disease. “Our lunatic asylums 
abound with Roman heroes or Spartan lead- 
ers, all anxious to gratify a morbid propen- 
sity to commit murder or satiate revenge. 
The teacher should never permit the pupil 
who manifests a strong desire to torture ani- 
mals or destroy life, to study books abound- 
ing in martial glory or bloody strife. Such 
a course would not only be destructive to 
his happiness, but it might derange his 
health and impair his intellectual powers. 

Again: the exclusive exercise of the intel- 
lect produces disease in some of the distant 
organs. It is one of the chief sources of 
dyspepsy among scholars. Digestion, like 
every other function of the body, requires 
the influence of the nervous system. When 
the brain is continually engaged in thought 
and reflection, the stomach of course suffers. 
The food remains in it almost unaltered 
until spontaneous decomposition commen- 
It then becomes a foreign substance, 
irritating the tender coats of the parts through 
which it passes. ‘The continued repetition 
of this course at length produces disease, 
which saps the foundation of the system, 
and destroys the physical structure—the 
brain as well as the rest. ‘The stomach at 
length yields, but, Samson-like, it does not 
do so until it involves its enemies in the gen- 
eral ruin. 

But these are only a part of the evils pro- 
duced by protracted study. The- brain, or 
a part of it, at length contracts disuase in 
consequence of the amount of blood con- 
tained in it. ‘The declaration of the Roman 
governor, although untrue in its application 
to the learned apostle, is founded upon ob- 
servation and fact. ‘*Much learning hath 
made thee mad,’ would unquestionably ap- 
ply to many of our unfortunate maniacs. 
This kind of mental alienation, however, is 
not so much the product of ‘* much learn- 
ing,’’ as it is the result of the continued ex- 
ercise of a single intellectual faculty. If 
the learning were general, as it doubtless 
was in the case of the apostle, and all the 
organs of thought and reflection were prop- 
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erly exercised, it would augment the size of 


the brain, and consequently strengthen the 
mind, and increase, rather than disturb its 
healthy operations, especially if the other 
means for the promotion of health were not 
neglected. But if the mind be exclusively 
confined to the study of language, numbers, 
geometrical figures, poetry, or any thing 
else of an exclusive character, the continued | 
excitement will at length produce disease in | 
a corresponding portion of the brain, and 


total or partial insanity must ultimately fol-| 


low. 

This may be the case, however, when 
there is no sensible lesion in any portion of 
the cerebral mass. As the continued exer- 
cise of a single organ invariably augments 
its size and activity, it may at length obtain 
an undue influence in the general associa- 
tion. It will then usurp all the authority, 
appropriate every thing for its special pur- 
pose, and render the student a complete en- 
thusiast, or even an entire monomaniac. In 
order to avoid this, the exercises of the pupil 
should be shifted from one branch of study 
to another. Whenever he becomes fatigued 
with mathematics, he should be permitted 
to try history, philosophy, or something 
else, and so of all the others. 

There is still another subject so intimate- 
ly connected with this, that it should not be 
passed without a notice. ‘The intense ex- 
citement produced by reading works of fic- 
tion, is unfavorable to a self-balanced intel- 
lect, ‘The present may be termed the age 
of novel reading, and its injurious results 
must continue to operate throughout the 
next. Works of fiction and romance excite 
the imagination, until a state of mind is pro- 
duced at variance with the healthy play 
reason and judgment. ‘This is especially 
the case with females, whose nervous sys- 
tems are naturally delicate. A physiologist 
could readily select the sentimental novel- 
reader from the social circle of any country. 
She might entertain a modern knight, with 
a mind similarly organized, with the inci- 
dents in Bulwer’s last; but she would be 
unable to contribute any thing to the higher 
orders of intellectual conversation. Novels 
also give the readers unjust views of real 
life. When they come to act their parts 
they are disappointed, and a fretful and de- 
ranged state of mind is produced; a condi- 
tion at variance with health, and opposed to 
social duty and domestic happiness. Works 
of fiction should, therefore, be excluded 
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from the school-room. The student should 
not be permitted to read them, even in his 
private study. It is a law in physiology, 
that one organ cannot absorb an undue pro- 
portion of nervous influence, without injur- 
ing all the others. ‘The student, therefore, 
who occupies his imagination for hours to- 
gether, is depriving his physical structure 
of an essential agent in its growth and wel- 
| fare. 

But while a single study, continued for a 
great length of time, disturbs the equilibrium 
of the intellect, a judicious exercise of the 
mental system is attended with the most fa- 
vorable results. It has already been stated, 
that a proper use of the intellectual organs 
augmented their volume, power, and ¢a- 
pacity. ‘This is produced by an increased 
action in the capillaries of thebrain. When- 
ever additional labor is thrown upon it, it 
calls upon the blood vessels for a greater 
amount of material to sustain it in its efforts. 
The demand is at once supplied, and the 
brain is not only furnished with enough to 
repair the waste, but it also receives suffi- 
cient to increase its size and power, so that 
it may perform all the duties reasonably re- 
quired of it. ‘This is an important principle 
in the animal economy, applying not only to 
the brain, but to every organ of which it is 
composed. ‘The arms of gold beaters, the 
legs of dancers, and the heads of great 
thinkers, attest its truth, 

It is also equally as true, that a want of 
activity diminishes the size and power of 
either the intellectual or locomotive organs. 
If the brain, therefore, is allowed to remain 
quiescent, or as nearly so as the vital fune- 
tions will permit, the mind necessarily con- 
tinues feeble, and consequently exposed to 
a great variety of morbid impressions. But 
this is not all. Every part of the animal 
body, endowed with life, requires the agen- 
cy of the nervous system ; consequently if 
the brain be imperfectly developed, it will 
be unable to fulfil its duty, and the whole or 
a part of the body languishes. Idiots, who 
almost invariably have heads far below the 
ordinary standard, are never well formed in 
other respects, nor do they live for any 
great length of time. Indeed it is abundant- 
ly evident, from a study of the laws of ani- 
mal life, that while an undue exercise of any 
of the organs of the body creates disease in 
some part of the system, a judicious em- 
ployment of the intellectual powers, moral 
feelings and social affections, is produc- 
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tive of the best results. 
learned men have attained the greatest 
age, and continued to the close of life 
in the full enjoyment of all their mental 
powers. 

3. The next subject to which your atten- 
tion is directed in the preservation of the 
health of students, is the necessity of gradua- 
ting the time occupied in mental labor ac- 
cording to age, sex, physical organization, 
etc. 

‘This is of much importance in school and 
college discipline. Many pupils will bear 
confinement, at their books, for six or seven 
hours per day ; while others cannot under- 
go more than half the labor without the 
Young chil- 
dren should not be kept in school as long 
as their older associates. When six years 
of age they may be confined, without inju- 
ry, two or even three hours per day, but 
neverlonger. Before this period they should 
never enter the school-room, except for the 
purposes of moral and physical training. 
Childhood is not the period for study ; and 
if spent in school or other places of confine- 
ment, the laws of nature are transgressed, 
and disease or general debility must follow. 
Some of the best writers in our language 
could not study, even in the prime of life, 
more than four anda half hours per day, 
without impairing their health. What, 
therefore, must be the results of a system 


which compels the child, without mental | 


discipline, and when the influence of the 
nervous system is necessary for the perfec- 
tion of his physical structure, to remain in 
a crowded school-room for six hours every 
day ? 

Males, in general, will bear more confine- 
ment than females. ‘The minds of the for- 
mer do not act as quickly as those of the 
latter. ‘The one appears to leap at a con- 
clusion, while the other arrives at it by a 
regular process of reason and induction. 
The nervous system of the first is not en- 
dowed with as much mobility as that of the 
last, and hence the female acquires know- 
ledge with greater facility; but she cannot 
undergo the same mental labor without in- 
jury. 

4. The classification of pupils is a matter 
of much importance in the preservation of 
health. All, even of the same age and sex, 
cannot learn alike. Some can commit a 
given quantity, or solve a difficult problem 
in a short time, with but little labor, while 
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Some of our most|it appears almost impossible for others to 


perform the same, however untiring they 
may be in theirefforts. ‘To require both to 
remain in the same class, and to perform 
equal tasks in the same time, would be un- 
reasonable. Close study impairs the con- 
stitution with great rapidity, especially to- 
wards the close of a protracted pupilage, 
when the whole physical system is rendered 
extremely irritable by previous mental ex- 
citement, In many instances, the most im- 
portant organs of the body, those of diges- 
tion and assimilation, are seriously crippled. 
Dyspepsia is only the forerunner of a series 
of diseases which destroys the health, im- 
pairs the intellect, and renders the student 
unhappy during the remainder of his life. 
These evils can only be removed, even in 
their commencement, by acessation of study, 
A journey into the country, where a change 
of scenery and associations will divert the 
mind of the sufferer from his duties in the 
recitation room, will be almost the only 
means of cure within his reach. ‘Those, 
then, who are unable to keep pace with 
others, without producing such disastrous 
results, should form separate classes ; their 
studies should be repeatedly changed ; and 
they should not be permitted to ruin their 
future prospects by their efforts to perform 
as much, in a given time, as those more fa- 
vorably organized. 

It is not, however, the youth that cannot 
learn, that is the most frequently injured in 
the school-room. It is the one that makes 
the most rapid progress—that is devoted to 
the study of some particular branch of sci- 
ence—and that requires restraint rather than 
stimulation in his college career, All the 
anticipations of such a youth may be blight- 
ed at an early period, by permitting him to 
study during a regular recess, or otherwise 
to perform more than a reasonable amount 
of labor, in order to overtake a class in ad- 
vance of the one in which he is placed. 

It must also be recollected, that a pupil 
may excel in one branch of literature, while 
he may fail in others. He may learn a lan- 
guage in a short time, and still be unable to 
make any marked progress in mathematies, 
or vice versa. A single portion of the ner- 
vous system may be extremely active, 
while others are more or less sluggish, ac- 
cording to their development. It must be 
remembered, however, that a judicious ex- 
ercise of those faculties of the mind which 


|appear to be the most inactive, will in- 
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crease their powers until they shall equal 
the others. 

5. It is a prevalent opinion, that the 
health of infirm children is either improved 
by confinement in the school-room, or that 
it is at least uninjured. ‘This is an error 
productive of the worst of consequences. 
The child that is unhealthy should be re- 
moved at once to the parental home, where 


tion is completely repaired. I say phy sical 
organization, because when this is perfect 
the health will be perfect also. ‘This, how- 
ever, is almost invariably neglected. The 
unhealthy youth of the city or country is 
too frequently set apart for a profession, be- 


If they were permitted to pursue their own 
inclination, in extensive play-grounds, for a 
reasonable time every day, the female school 
would not present so many specimens of 
hurried breathing, short cough, flushed 
cheeks, and palpitation of the heart,—all of 
which are only the harbingers of more fatal 
maladies. 

It would be difficult to decide what kind 


the preservation of health, in schools and 
colleges. As already mentioned, it would 
vary with the location of the institution. If 
surrounded by large play-grounds, many of 
the games at ‘ball would be both useful and 


interesting. ‘The exercise is not usually 


cause he is unable to undergo the labor of| severe enough to produce prostration, while 
the counting-room, the work-shop, or the| the excitement of the game is sufficient to 


farm. Such a course is fatal to the advance- 
ment of science, injurious to the cause of 
education, and destructive to the prospects | 
of the youthful invalid. Without health of 
body his mind can never be properly brought 
gut; and hence he will be unable to grapple 
with the r1obust youth, in his efforts for dis- 
tinction and honor. He must, therefore, 
either he contented with a contemptible me- 
diocrity ; or, conscious of his inferiority, 
spend his life in useless regret, unable to 
contribute any thing to the advane ement of 
his profession, or to the welfare of the soci- 
ety in which he is placed. 

6. Nothing contributes more towards the 
preservation of health, among all ages and 
classes of students, than exercise in the 
open air. To be useful it must not be so 
severe as to exhaust the powers of the phy- 
sical system, whilst it should be varied in 
such manner as to call into aetion all the 

muscles of volition. It should also be con- 
tinued until the approach of fatigue, but in 
no instance until prostration is the result. 
This is better accomplished by an unre- 
strained indulgence in youthful sports, than 
by the measured step or mechanical efforts 
of gymnastic exercises. Boys enjoy the 
former, and will engage in them with activ- 
ity, while the latter soon become a task, 
because they are prescribed by a teacher. 
In populous towns, where play-grounds are 
limited, gymnastics may be beneficial ; but 
in country schools, and even in cities where 
the means of unrestrained exercise can be 
obtained, they should not be urged upon 
pupils. 


It is to be regretted that girls are not al- 


lowed, in general, as much exercise as boys. | 





divert the mind from its previous engage- 
ments. But, let the play be what ut may, 
the teacher should never lose sight of those 
employed init. All do not require the same 
quantity of rauseular exercise; but where 
they engage promiscuously in an exciting 
play, an ambitious rivalry is encouraged, 
and each is anxious to continue until the 
contest is decided. ‘This may prove injuri- 
ous to boys that are inclined to disease of 
the lungs, especially if they remain in 2 
damp atmosphere after they cease their ex- 
ertions, and before they recover from their 
fatigue. ‘The skillful teacher may easily 
invent games which will be useful to all and 


the same time injure none. He may of- 


it should remain until its physical organiza- | of exercise would be the most beneficial in 





ten take part in the play with benefit both 
to himself and his pupils. 

Manual labor schools have been projected 
for the purpose of rendering the necessary 
exercise to the student profitable, in a pecu- 
niary point of view—thus enabling him to 
defray his expenses at the same time that 
he is improving his mind and invigorating 
his body ; but it is questionable whether 
they will afford all the advantages antici- 
pated. Exercise, to be useful, must not 
only extend to all the muscles of voluntary 
motion, but it must also so far employ the 
mind as to divert it from its former engage- 
ments. In many of the mechanical pursuits 
it is possible for a part of the muscular system 
to perform a great deal of labor, while the 
mind is completely absorbed in the study of 
a difficult problem, which had entirely oc- 
cupied it for some time previous; for it is 
well known that even sleep cannot always 
cover with oblivion, the mental excitements 


of the school-room. The student will oc- 
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easionally solve a question in his dreams 
which had baffled all the efforts of the previ- 
ous day. ‘Ihat kind of exercise, theretore, 
which affords no relief to the most impor- 
tant part of the pupil—the mind—will be 
of little avail in the preservation of his 
health. ‘The material and immaterial parts 
of man are so intimately connected, that the 
improvement of the one will generally bene- 
fit the other; yet it is possible for either to 
be exhausted, nay, entirely worn out, while 
the other is under the most wholesome dis- 
cipline. ‘The student, for instance, might 
walk, or even work at a bench, until he be- 
vame absolutely fatigued, and yet his mind 


be as fully occupied with his lessons as if| 


in the midst of his recitations. Indeed this 
species of exercise might not only do no 


good, but be decidedly injurious, according | life. 


io the temperament of the student and the | 


times at which it was taken. 


It has already been mentioned, that the va- | 
rious parts of the system are not only sup-| 


plied with blood in proportion to the amount 
of labor they perform, but that the different 
organs contain more when in a state of acti- 
vity than when at rest. In sleep it is equal- 
ly distributed throughout the body, accord- 
ing to the size and vascularity of the various 
organs; but when the system is active there 
is a continual ebb and flow from one to the 
other, as the will, in part at least, determines. 
Thus, if the mind is intently engaged in the 
study of any particular subject, the brain 
makes greater demands upon the heart and 
arteries for blood than it does when inac- 
tive. ‘The same is the case with the stom- 
ach. After it receives the proper quantity 


of food, there is a flow of blood into it, to) 


enable it to perform its part in the grand 
scheme of animal nutrition. 
muscular system. 


the other parts where the action is greatest. 
Now if the student engages habitually in in- 
tense study, immediately after his meals, 


process of digestion, and disease is the re- 
sult. 
as long as it is required, and consequently 
the most urgent demands of the stomach will 
be unavailing. 


But suppose the student arises from his | 
meals, and goes to the workshop, or waiks | 
over the same grounds he has traversed an! jects which fall under his notice, will not 


The brain retains what it can control | 








|is occupied by his daily studies: 
ihe stomach may be unable to obtain the | 


quantity of blood requisite to carry on the | 


hundred times, for the exercise he thinks 
highly important for the preservation of his 
health: what is the result? In either case 
he may perform a great amount of physical 
exertion, and still his mind be absorbed in 
intense thought. ‘The brain, the stomach, 
and the muscles of volition, will then sim- 
ultaneously demand their appropriate stim- 
ulus, but they cannot all receive it. ‘The 
stomach, being less under the influence of 
the will, than either the brain or the mus- 
cles of the extremities, yields its claims, and 
the unaltered food passes onward through 
the remainder of the abdominal canal, irrita- 
tung the parts with which it comes in con- 
tact, until it is finally ejected. ‘The contin- 
ued repetition of this course results in an 
entire overthrow of all the organs of animal 
As the food does not digést, the fluids 
of the body become impaired, and the sys- 
tem is no longer able to protect itself from 
the attacks made upon it from without. It 
then yields to its fate, and returns to its ori- 
ginal elements. 

The student who adopts the plan just 
mentioned, wonders why he is dyspeptice— 
why his energies are daily more and more 


| prostrated—why he is constantly growing 
/more and more languid! 


His teachers tell 
him to take more exercise, but this he finds 
only increases his complaints,—besides, he 


'is sure he takes as much as his associates, 


who only play, while he walks abroad or 
labors in the workshop; and yet they are 
robust and healthy. It is true he takes 
quite as much exercise as they, but then he 
takes it at different times and in a different 
manner. It is probable that their choice is 
the result of accident, for but few of the best 


‘scholars, in our literary institutions, are at 
So also of the | 
When walking, playing, | 
or laboring, the vital fluid finds its way, in | 
increased quantities, into the extremities, or | 


all acquainted with the laws of animal life; 
consequently they are unprepared to give 
their pupils the best instruction for the pre- 
servation of their health. Be the exercise 
what it may, no student should take it im- 
mediately after his meals, or when his mind 
When he 
walks, works, or plays, he should think of 
the business of the moment, ard not allow 
his mind to be occupied by the studies of 
the class-room. 

‘The most proper time to take exercise is 
immediately before meals, and the best place 
is in the open air. ‘The student who rises 
early, and walks rapidly over two or three 
miles, amusing himself with the various ob- 
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only eat his breakfast with a better appetite, | lands or wet prairies and family dwellings, 
but he will advance much faster in his stud- | often afford ample protection from the poi- 
ies than those who pursue an opposite|sonous gases continually arising from the 
course. If he have a taste for natural his-| decomposition of animal and vegetable mat- 
tory, botany, or mineralogy, he may make/|ter. But plants and flowers not only pro- 
his tour both pleasant and useful. While | tect the pupils of literary institutions from 
he selects specimens for his cabinet or her-| the effects of deleterious gases; they also 
barium, he may find abundance of enjoy-| afford a healthy and varied prospect, while 
ment-in the study of the habits of the ani-| their appearance and study are calculated to 
mals that present themselves to his notice. | excite the better feelings of the heart, and 
An hour after breakfast, which time he may | thus elevate the mind from the study of ab- 
spend in some innocent amusement, he is|stract propositions to the contemplation of 
prepared to resume the labors of the day. | the beauties of nature and the perfections of 
He should spend at least two hours in the | nature’s God. 
same way after dinner, and before supper he| School-rooms should always be larger in 
should take his accustomed ramble, or resort | proportion to the number of their inmates, 
either to the play-ground or work-shop, for | than other buildings. ‘T’he ceilings should 
the exercise which is so essential to sound | be higher, and if possible there should be 
sleep and a healthy circulation of the vital | an opening communicating with the atmos- 
fluids. He may spend a part of the eve-| phere without, in the most elevated portions 
ning in reviewing his lessons, but he should |of the different apartments. If the rooms 
alwas retire to rest in time to get six or sev-| were spacious they would contain a larger 
en hours sleep before the following morn- | quantity of healthy air, while the openings 
ing. would permit the escape of that which was 
The student who pursues this course will | too much heated, with many of the gaseous 
not leave his alma mater, the pale and sickly | vapors arising from the lungs and external 
shadow of what he was when he entered it. | surface of the pupils. They should also be 
Instead of the hectic flush, the sunken eye, | warmed by air from furnaces underneath, 
the trembling step, the deep sepulchral | or where this is impracticable, the grates or 
cough, the irritable temper and the feeble | stoves should be placed much nearer the 
intellect, which so frequently accompany | floor than they usually are. Fire-places are 
the student to his home, he will return in|always preferable to stoves, and wood to 
the full possession of a sound constitution | coal, but as both are more expensive, the 
and an invigorated mind, fully competent to | latter may be used safely with proper pre- 
act his part in life, whether it be upon the|caution. In all the churches, schoolhouses, 
field, in the forum, the halls of legislation, | or even private dwellings, that have fallen 
or elsewhere. under my notice, the fire is entirely too 
7. The next subject we shall examine is| much elevated. It should be remembered 
that of the construction and ventilation of} that the specific gravity of cold air is much 
the school-room. greater than that of warm, consequently 
It has already been stated that the college,| when it is admitted into heated rooms it 
academy and schoolhouse, should be situa-| sinks at once to the lowest level. Rarified 
ted in open grounds, where the pupils, of | air also rises, so that when the fire is placed 
either sex, could enjoy the advantage of un-| at a distance above the floor, the lower ex- 
restrained muscular exercise. If possible, | tremities are continually immersed in a cold 
itshould also be surrounded by trees, shrubs | medium, to the manifest injury of the gen- 
and flower-plants. A sterile enclosure is|eral health. This subject has thus far es- 
neither so pleasant nor so healthy as one/caped the notice of writers upon hygeine, 
covered by vegetation. Many of the best| but it is certainly one of much importance, 
medical writers affirm that miasmatic exha-| not only to the welfare of the inmates of 
lations, so fatal to the health of all classes, | schools and colleges, but also to that of pub- 
in marshy districts, seldom if ever reach |lic assemblies or private families. 
buildings surrounded by trees of a moderate| Seats more or less elevated, should be 
height. This is probably true, for vegeta-| provided for pupils, according to their re- 
bles absorb many of the gases injurious to| spective ages. ‘The heads of the smaller 
the health when mixed with the air inspired. | scholars should be as nearly as possible on 
Rows of trees, standing between swampy |a level with these of the larger, for cold ait 
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is not the only fluid that descends in the! gen, entering the lungs, disappears, and its 
school-room. Some of the gases thrown off| place is supplied by a poisonous compound 
from the system are extremely injurious to} which would speedily be destructive to the 
health, and if they form a large proportion | | general health. It is, therefore, evident that 
of the air inhaled, ‘they are speedily destrue-| a given quantity of atmospheric air will sup- 
tive. Among these may be mentioned the | port life only for a limited period. When 
earbonic acid, which, being heavier than at-| the oxygen it contained is removed, it be- 
mospheric air, descends and forms a stratum | comes an engine of destruction, as the holds 
upon the floor, more or less thick, accord-| of prison ships and the confined apartments 
ing to the number of pupils and the length| of captive soldiers too frequently attest. 
of time they are confined in the room.| What therefore must be the condition of the 
Small children, if placed on low seats, would} pupils in a crowded school-room, where the 
therefore be exposed to the worst of conse-| doors and windows are kept so completely 
quences; while the larger scholars, from} closed, that neither the air without can gain 
their elevated position, w ould remain entire-| | admittance, nor that within make its escape? 
ly secure. ‘This subject is also of suflicient; But the consumption of oxygen and the 
importance to command the attention of| consequent formation of carbonaceous and 
those engaged in the education of youth. | other gases, is not the only source of con- 

Imperfect ventilation is too often a source | tamination in the atmosphere of the schools 
of disease in crowded shool-rooms, espe-| room. ‘There is more or less that is equally 
cially in the winter season, when many | injurious to health, pas ssing off from the sur- 
teachers think it advisable to keep them as| face of the body, which mixes with the air 
close as possible in order to exclude the | already polluted, and thus the whole mass 
cold air from without; a practice which not | becomes more unfit for respiration. It is 
only destroys the feeble in early life, but| also probable that there is some change in 
also implants, in the most healthy, the seeds! the electric condition of the air of a close 
of premature decay. room, which renders-it unhealthy. 

The blood, in its passage through the| Confinement in a close room will not 
lungs, requires pure air for the expulsion of} alike affect all the pupils of a large school. 
the poisonous matter which it accumuiates | ‘Those inclined to disease of the lungs will 
in the course of the circulation. When it) suffer most, and it is quite certain that the 
leaves the lungs, its color is a bright scarlet,| seeds of consumption are frequently im- 
but when it returns, it is changed into a dark | planted in the lungs of those predisposed to 
modena, and hence it is termed black blood. | the disease, by improper management du- 
The former is found in the arteries, and tlie | ring the period of their education. 
latter in the veins. ‘The red of arterial} School-rooms, crowded manufactories, 
blood not only furnishes the materials for | and other places where persons are daily 
the growth of the body, but it also contains | congregated, should therefore be well ven- 
whatever is necessary to replace the worn-| ‘tilated, even in the coldest weather. They 
out particles which are continually escaping | should also be so arranged, that this ventila- 
from every part of the physical system by | tion would not be left to the fancy or caprice 
means of the skin, lungs and mucous mem- | of teachers or master workmen, for but few 
branes, as well as the remainder of the or-| of either are aware of its paramount impor- 
gans of secretion and exhalation. On the | tance. 
other hand, the dark or venous blood is} As healthy air should always contain a 
loaded with gases and salts, which render| proper proportion of moisture, a vessel éon- 
it poisonous to every part of the animal, ex-| taining two or three gallons of water should 
cept the tubes and cavities in which it is| be so placed, that a continued evaporation 
contained. Its composition must, therefore, } would be kept up when the room is occu- 
be changed, before it can enter the arterial | pied, especially if it be heated by close 
system, or perform any part in the grand| stoves. If warmed from furnaces beneath, 
process of animal nutrition. ‘This can be} the air should pass through a reservoir of 
accomplished only by an atmosphere con-| water before it is admitted into the room. 
taining the proper quantity of oxygen, and| So far as the construction of houses is 
in order to provide this the lungs are con-| concerned, it may safely be said, that what- 
tinually calling for a fresh supply of pure| ever may be the shape or size of each build- 
air, for at every inflation, a part of the oxy-| ing, it should always be furnished with 
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apertures for admission of pure air, and the 
escape of that which has become noxious. 
This may probably be done by dropping a 
sash on one side of the room, and raising 
another on the opposite. ‘The pupils, how- 
ever, should always be removed from the 
vicinity of the aperture which gives admis- 
to the air, especially if it be either cold or 
damp. 

As schoolhouses are now erected, even 
the imperfect ventilation they receive is in- 
jurious to many of the pupils. ‘The tem- 
perature of the room is often so high that 
the inmates are thrown into a profuse per- 
spiration, when the windows and doors are 
opened, and the house is filled with a flood 
of cold air, which contracts the surface, 
drives the blood towards the center of the 
body, arrests the functions of the skin, and 
thus produces colds, pleurisies, or disorders 
of the lungs, which too often terminate either 
in consumption orsome other disease equally 
fatal to the unfortunate pupil. Indeed, con- 
sumption often commences at a very early 
period, and it is quite probable that the dis- 
cipline of the school-room frequently pushes 
it onward to a speedy termination. 

8. Cleanliness is every where an impor- 
tant element in the preservation of health, 
but in no place is it more necessary than in 
the school-room. If either the furniture, or 
the persons and clothes of the pupils are al- 
lowed to remain filthy, the functions of the 
system, corporeal and mental, must speedi- 
ly suffer. ‘The dust upon the floor is soon 
reduced to an impalpable powder, which 
mixes with the atmosphere, and thus finds 
its way into the lungs, where it either re- 
mains until it is ejected by coughing, or it 
sinks deeper and deeper into the bronchial 
tubes, which are soon rendered entirely im- 
pervious. When fixed it becomes a most 
destructive irritant, and the vis medicatrix 
nature exerts all its powers to produce its 
expulsion.” A cough, more or less severe, 
immediately commences. At first it is short 
and dry, but eventually it is attended with 
a slight mucous expectoration; sometimes 
bloody, at others purulent. It fails, how- 
ever, in its efforts; the cough increases, 
the cheeks become red near their center, 
but pale and sallow elsewhere, the system 
is emaciated, fever and night sweats occur, 
respiration is short and difficult, the chest 
appears contracted, with a pain more or less 
acute in one of the sides, the teeth are white, 
and the eye glows with an unusual fire. Still 


the appetite remains good, and the unfortu- 
nate sufferer, confidently expects a speedy 
recovery. ‘The symptoms, however, con- 
tinue to increase until death closes the dis- 
tressing scene, and a promising youth falls 
a victim to the unhealthy condition of a neg- 
lected school-room. 

All students will not suffer equally if 
placed in a dusty house. ‘Those inclined 
to pulmonary disease will suffer most, 
and hence persons having narrow chests, 
or a chronic cough, should never be ex- 
posed to the dust. ‘They should never be 
compelled to sweep, nor should they remain 
in their places while others are engaged 
in it. 

9. The attitude of the pupil in the school- 
room, is of much importance in the preser- 
vation of his health. Curvature of the spine 
is often produced by the unnatural position 
so frequently assumed by scholars engaged 
in writing, drawing, painting, or any thing 
else which admits of leaning forward, or 
laterally, or of the elevation of one of the 
shoulders above the other. When engaged 
in any of the above named exercises, or in- 
deed in any thing else, the student should 
stand or siterect. Ifhe lean forward, with 
either his breast or stde upon the edge of 
the desk, he may become the subject of a 
permanent deformity before he is aware of 
it. But this is not the worst. Curvatures 
of the spine continue to increase, during 
life, unless the subject of the disease sub- 
mits to a most rigid course of medical treat- 
ment. ‘The spine is composed of a number 
of short oval bones, with processes extend- 
ing backwards from the posterior surface. 
These bones are piled upon each other and 
tied together by a movable intervening sub- 
stance, and a dense ligament extending from 
one process to the other throughout its 
whole extent. When the body is bent for- 
wards, the anterior edges of the bones press 
upon each other, and absorption follows. 
As it progresses, the center of gravity is re- 
moved, the weight of the body is gradually 
thrown forward, and the absorption, and 
consequent curvature continually augmented 
until the deformity is complete. Sometimes 
the inclination is lateral, at others both lateral 
and forward, when the distortion is immense. 
The only remedy for this disease is a proper 
regimen and a continued horizontal position, 
which must be maintained until the defec- 
tive bones regain their original figure. If 
the curvature is forward, the same object 
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may be accomplished by resting on the 
hands and knees. 

‘The pupils, in most danger of deformities 
of the bony system, are such as are predis- 
posed to serofula, or such as are slender in 
form, of sedentary habits, and take but little 
exercise. Females, from their organization 
and sedentary habits, are more frequently 
the subjects of spinal curvature than males. 
In some countries, and perhaps in some 
portions of our own, ten per cent. of the 
boarding-school misses are afflicted with 
diseases of the spine, the result of misman- 
agement in the school-room. ‘To prevent a 
catastrophe so fatal to the young female, she 
must take regular exercise in the open air, 
live on a wholesome nutritious diet, and 
stand or sit erect in the school-room. 

But deformity of the spine is not the only 
evil resulting from leaning forward upon a 
desk when engaged in study. The pressure 
upon the breast bone decreases the cavity 
of the chest, and thus predisposes to dis- 
eases of the lungs and breast, which are 
equally as destructive to the well-being of 
the patient, although they are less obvious 
to the vision. If the student stand as much 
as possible when writing or drawing, the 
evils complained of will not only be obvia- 
ted, but the tone and vigor of the muscular 
system will be increased, and the general 
health consequently improved. 

10. The diet of the pupil, although most- 
ly beyond the control of the teacher, should 
be regulated with a special reference to his 
situation. It is unquestionably true that 
man requires a mixed diet, or one composed 
of both animal and vegetable food; but in 
early life, and especially when the youth i is 
confined in the school-room, the latter should 
form the greater proportion. Some, how- 
ever, require more animal food than others. 
If the temperament be sanguineous and the 
person is of a full habit, much meat will be 
decidedly injurious; but if it be lymphatic 
and the circulation and actions are sluggish, 
alarger quantity of stimulating food will 
be beneficial. ‘The diet of children under 
twelve years of age should be decidedly 
vegetable, with a proper quantity of milk 
and its products. 

Students and others of sedentary habits, 
err more in the quantity than in the quality 
of their food. ‘They eat too much; more 
than the stomach can digest, before it is 
called upon to receive an additional supply. 
In this condition the pupil cannot study. 














stimulating. 
be entire ly forbidden: as well as wine, beer, 
or any thing else containing alcohol, even 
in the smallest quantities. 


He may pass a few hours in a kind of dream- 
ing meditation, but he will be unable to ac- 
complish any thing until the stomach has 
disposed of its ‘* stock of provisions.”’ In- 
deed it is well that he is unable to con- 
centrate his mind upon his lessons, for 
were he to do so, he would cut off a part 
of the nervous influence from the stomach, 
which would be fatal, in time, to his general 
health. 


The drinks of children should never be 
Strong coffee and tea should 


'T’o conclude, I will again repeat that chil- 


dren should seldom, if ever, be placed in 
school before they are six or seven years 
of age. In cities they are sent to school too 
young. Until the time specified, they should 
be solely under the protection of the parent. 
Their education should be strictly moral. 
They should be taught to love and venerate 
every thing that is good. 
rest satisfied with seeing his children attain 
the seventh year in health, with their chests 


The parent should 


fully expanded, and their muscular systems 
well developed by unrestrained exercise. 
But even then the confinement should be 
gradual—at first consisting of an hour or 
two in the day, and gradually increasing to 
four or five. Numbers of children have 
been destroyed by being prematurely placed 
in school. ‘To make the child a prodigy of 
learning when almost a babe, it is sent to an 
infant school, where it is kept s¢ill, (an out- 
rage upon nature,) for hours together, or 
until the system becomes weary of restraint, 
when it falls asleep and thus escapes the 
watchful eye of the teacher. It is true it 
will learn by a kind of imitation, and appear 
to solve problems astonishing to the visitors, 
but when closely examined it will be found 
that it has learned the whole by repeating 
what it was told, without understanding the 
first principles of the subject under consid- 
eration. It should also be taught the differ- 
ence between words and things, otherwise 
its mind will soon become loaded with con- 
fused ideas which cannot but impair its un- 
derstanding. On the other hand, if it is 
capable of forming a distinct image in its 
mind of every object which is named in 
the book, its mental organs will be contin- 
ually active, and of course better developed, 
while the entire nervous system will be im- 
proved. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE SETTLEMENT AT BELVILLE, IN WEST-| 
ERN VIRGINIA: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS THERE, AND ALONG THE 
BORDERS OF THE OHIO RIVER IN THAT REGION OF 
COUNTRY, FROM THE YEAR 1755 To 1799: 


INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS. 


CHAPTER X. 


Events at Belville in 1793—A frontier hunting expe- 
dition—Hunting camps—An Indian attack—Death 
of Macomb Colman—Hardihood of the Pioneers. 


From the period of es captivity to 
the beginning of the year 1793, the inhabit- 
ants suffered no loss from ae Indi: ins, but 
that of their horses and eattle, which were 
frequently stolen. ‘They now met with a 
severe calamity in the death of one of their | 
most valuable men, Macomb Colman, the 
father of John. 

As no depredations had been recently 
eommitted sufficiently near to alarm the in- 
habitants, a hunting campaign was planned 
by a few of the men to provide meat for 
their families, in February, 1793. ‘There 
were several reasons for choosing this sea-| 
s-1 of the year—one was, that there were 
no leaves on the trees and bushes, which 
gave a wider range to the eye ef the hunter, 
while searching for game—another was, 
that the deer were more plenty, and the 
meat could be longer preserve . without salt, 
an article at that period of such scarcity and | 
value as to command six or eight dollars per | 
bushel. The meat and peltry of the bear 
were then in perfection; and, above all, this 
was a season when the Indians rarely made 
any distant excursions, but remained at, or 
in the vicinity of, their towns. 

The party was composed of Macomb | 
Colman and his son John, Elijah Pixly 
and James Ryan. ‘hey took their depart- 
ure from the garrison in a stout pirogue, 
which is a larger kind of log canoe, capable 
of carrying fifteen or twenty men, or a bur- 
then equal to their weight, and paddled 
down the Ohio to the mouth of Mill creek ; | 
a stream of considerable magnitude, which | 
puts into this river on its left bank, or on the 
same side with the garrison, about twenty 
miles below. Up this stream they pushed | 
their pirogue for the distance of four miles 
within the hilly country which borders both 
sides of the river. Here they landed and 
built a comfortable camp for their conven-| 
jenee in sleeping and eating while engaged | 





in the business of trapping and hunting. To 
this they always resorted at night, unless 
called off too great a distance in the pursuit 
of a wounded deer, or some other accident, 
where they could recount the adventures of 
the day, and enjoy the social intercourse of 
their rude meals, always dear to the hunter, 
from the fine appetite which his exercise 
had produced, and the long distance between 
these periods; as the nature of theiremploy- 
ment allowed of only two meals a day, 
which were usually taken by day-light in 
the morning and late in the evening, just 
before lying down to rest. 

Their hunting camps were constructed in 
the following manner:—The base of a eliff, 
or the huge trunk of a fallen tree, was com- 
monly chosen for the location; near to, or 
beside which, was a spring, or a stream of 
water; a few feet in front of this, two fork- 
ed stakes were set upright in the ground, of 
such hight as a man could pass under by 
stooping a little; a pole was next laid on 
the forks of the stakes; then peeled bark, 
cedar boughs, or split puncheons, according 
to the season of the year, or as convenience 
dictated, were laid in a sloping manner, 
either to the trunk of the fallen tree, or to 
shorter forks at the base of the cliff, so as 
to carry off the rain or snow, but leaving it 

entirely open in front; the ground was then 
strewn with a thick coat of ‘dry leaves, and 
a fire kindled before the open part of the 
camp, usually against a large log, the heat 
from which made the interior of this rude 
structure very comfortable. On this bed of 
leaves each man reposed, wrapped up in 
his blanket, with the bare feet to the fire; 
it being a regular rule with the eld hunters 
to pull off their wet moeasins and legings 
before lying down for the night. So con- 
genial was this manner of sleeping to the 
border hunters, that many of them preferred 
it to the best feather bed; and so healthy 
was it deemed, that sleeping with the feet 
to a fire, on a bear skin or blanket, was re- 
sorted to for many years after, by these old 
pioneers, as a sovereign remedy for a cold, 
|or any common aliment. In these camps, 
the culinary operations were of the most 
simple kind. Bear meat, or venison, was 
either roasted or boiled; for which purpose 
they all were provided with camp-kettles, 
usually made of tin or brass. One of the 
most favorite modes of cooking, especially 
where bear meat was plenty, consisted in 
plaeing alternate slices of venison and beay 
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on a hickory skewer, eighteen inches or 
two feet long. When well filled with choice 
pieces, it was stuck upright in the earth be- 
fore the fire, and as soon as one side was 
sufficiently cooked, the hunter took it in one 
hand, and, with his knife in the other, pared 
off and ate, while hot and juicy, the roasted 
portions, and again replaced it at the fire, 
repeating the operation until his meal was 
finished. ‘This mingling of the fat and sa- 
vory juices of the bear meat with the leaner 
venison, was said to afford, when eaten liot, 
and seasoned with a little salt, one of the 
richest treats ever aflorded to man, and such 
an one as even Apicius himself, or a Parisi- 
an gourmand, would have deliglited in taste- 
ing. If they carried out some flour with 
them, as was sometimes the ease, it was 
kneaded with water and a little bear’s oil, 
on the fleshy side of a deer skin, in the most 


primitive manner, and such as is practiced | 


to this day by the Arabians, whose ‘ knead- 
ing-troughs”’ are made of leather that can 
be folded up and packed away with their 
other movabies, When duly mixed, the 
ashes were scraped away from one corner 
of the fire, and the loaf, placed on the hot 
earth, covered with embers. Here it usu- 
ally remained all night, and afforded a pa- 


latable and hot accompaniment for the roast- | 


ed venison at the morning repast. 
With such simple viands, and such few 
rude comforts, no set of men ever enjoyed 


life with a higher relish, than a party of 


While Mr. 


western hunters. Colman and 


his companions were thus passing the time | 


very pleasantly in the chase, and loading 
their pirogue with venison and bear meat, 
and the rich peltry of the otter and beaver, 
which were both found in considerable num- 
bers in these remote streams, the weather, 
which had been fine and pleasant, set in 
cold with a light fall of snow. Inthe mean 
time, the water in Mill creek had fallen so 
low that they could not get their craft over 
a rocky ripple, or fall, above which they 
were lying, and their boat became 
pletely embargoed. While waiting for a 
rise in the creek to set them free, their stay 


was protracted longer than expected, and | 
salt became exhaust- | 


their stock of flour and 
ed. ‘To live without bread, could be easily 
borne, as they had often been accustomed 
to it; but to eat their meat without salt, 
none but an Indian could endure, and it soon 
became very irksome to them. 

In this dilemma, John Colman and Eli- 


com- 


jah Pixly volunteered their services to start 
ei the country for the garrison, and 
bring them a small supply of flour and salt. 
‘The distance was about twenty miles, over 
a hilly region, broken with creeks and ra- 
vines, and no track to guide them but the 
sun, and the judgment and skill of the ad- 
venturers. ‘I'he day after their departure, 
the weather became mild, and as it was 
near the period of the vernal equinox, a fall 
of rain raised the creek so much as to make 
the navigation safe for their loaded boat. 
Had the two messengers been now with 
them, the party could have commenced 
their homeward voyage, and thus have es- 
caped the calamity which befell them. It 
was supposed the journey could be accom- 
plished in two days, but the late rain had 
swollen the small streams and runs so much 
as to render traveling slow and tedious. 
The third morning after their departure, 
while anxiously expecting their arrival, it 
being the Sabbath day, Mr. Colman rose 
very early and _ prep: ared their breakfast. 
He wasa pious person, and though surround- 
ed by the wilderness, and remote from the 
habitation of man, he felt that he was as 
much in the presence of his God, as when 
‘by his own fireside. While in the attitude 
and very act of invoking a blessing on their 
simple meal, the sharp erack of a “rifle was 
honed: and a shot passed through his shoul- 
der. So little mo had he of Indians, that 
he exelaimed, ‘*Can John have returned, 
and shot me by ual 2”? Before he could 
learn the real fact, a second shot passed 
through his head, and he fell dead by the 
side of his companion; at the same instant, 
the yell of the savages, followed by six or 
seven additional shots, too sadly told the 
‘cause of their alarm. Ryan, though severe- 
ly wounded, sprang to his feet and took 
shelter for an instant behind a tree, but see- 
ing the savages rushing down the hill-side 
upon him, he plunged into the creek, which 
was much swollen by the rain. As it was 
not yet fairly light, the hurry and confusion 
‘of the moment, when out of the reflection 
of the camp fire, prevented the Indians from 
seeing the exact course he had taken, until 
he had crossed the stream. Several Indians 
| followed closely after him and fired a num- 
‘ber of shots, but as he was a very active 
| runner, and still had his rifle with him, they, 
after a chase of a mile or two, gave up the 
| pursuit, lest some of them by venturing toa 
| near, should lose their own lives, 
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Ryan, in addition to a severe wound|day in a canoe, and, landing below the 
through the left shoulder, aud one in the} camp, went by land to the spot where he 


fleshy portion of the left arm, had also re- 

ceived a shot through the right side. An 
unlucky ball shatte red his powde sr-horn, and | 
cut away the bullet pouch, leaving him des- 
titute of ammunition; but of this fact the 
Indians were ignorant. By the blood on| 
the snow, they saw that he was wounded; 

but how badly , they did not imagine, from | i 
the fleetness of his movements. After the | 
excitement of the chase was over, and he 
thought himself in a manner free from pur- 


suit, his wounds became very sore and pain- | Indians. 


lay. A grave was dug, and his body com- 
mitted to the earth; soon after which, they 
returned by water to the garrison. 

In the mean time, John Colman and his 
companion did not reach the camp with the 
salt. and flour, until some hours after the 
dep: irture of the other party, being retarded 
in their journey by the rise in the streams. 
Finding it plunde red and deserted, he was 
at aloss to know what had happened, al- 
though he felt certain it had been done by 
Following down the creek to the 


ful, so that it was with the greatest difficulty | Ohio river, in hopes of finding the pirogue, 


he could walk. 


Having no ammunition, he by chance, a flat boat passed him, from 


could strike no fire for the cold nights, nor| which he learnt that the »y had seen a canoe, 


kill any game for food. 
condition, full twenty miles from the garri- 
son, none but the lion heart and 
frame of the backwoodsman would have at- 
tempted such an effort, but have lain down 
and died onthe way. Notso, James Ryan; 
he put forward with all his remaining 
strength, determined to reach his home, if 
life remained. A bold heart, when aided 
by ever so little strength, can accomplish 
that which to the more timid appears im- 
possible. He reached Belville, nearly ex- 
hausted with hunger, fatigue, and loss of 
blood, on the fourth day after the attack, or 
on Wednesday. 

The war party which had attacked them, 
consisted of ten Indians, as was ascertained 
from their footmarks in the light snow that 
had fallen after the rain, who being on their 
way to the settlements, had discovered their 
camp the evening before, and had lain in 
wait on the side hill above it, until near 
day-light—the most favorable hour for at- 
tacking theirenemies. After plundering the 
camp of such articles as suited them, they 
passed down the creek and recrossed to the 
right bank of the Ohio. 

On the afternoon of the same day on 
which Mr. Colman was killed, Joshua 
Dewey, who was hunting on Sand creek, a 
few miles nearer to Belville, made a visit to 
see them and learn what success they had 
had im their business. ‘To his great aston- 
ishment and grief, he found it plundered and 
deserted, and the dead body of his old friend 
sealped and stripped naked. With all haste, 
he started for the garrison, and reached it 
pretty early the following day, after John 
Colman had left it on his return. A party 
of seven men went down to Mill creek that 


the stout} to Belville. 


In this deplorable | with seven men, passing up the Ohio, who, 


by that time, must be more than half way 
‘The party having left the gar- 
rison after his departure for Mill creek, he 
was still ignorant of his father’s fate, al- 
though the blood on the ground led him to 
fear the worst. After a wearisome journey 
of a day and a half, he reached home and 
heard the melancholy story of his death, 
from the lips of Ryan himself. From that 
day, he became the inveterate foe of the red 
man, swearing lasting enmity to the slayers 
of his father. 

The death of old Mr. Colman was deep- 
ly felt and lamented by the inmates of the 
garrison. His widow, a woman of the most 
sincere and ardent piety, bore the loss with 
Christian resignation. She was the Doreas 
of the colony, “and long remembered for her 
deeds of benevolence and charity. The 
blessing which follows good acts is still felt 
by her numerous descendants in the vicinity 


of Belville. 


eR 


Were railways built to reach the planets, 
and furnished with trains of carriages, 
moving day and night by steam power, 
without intermission, at the sate rate of 
300 miles an hour, they would, to get to 
the moon—about 240,000 miles—require a 
whole year; and as the planet Herschel 
(the remotest in our system) is 7,000 times 
the distance of the moon from us, it 
would demand this great number of years 
to arrive at Herschel, and perhaps as many 
more years—the distance is immeasurable 
—to arrive at the nearest of the fixed stars. 

Statistics of Religious Astronomy. 
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OUR EARLY DAYS. 
Our Earty Days !—How often back 
We turn on Life’s bewildering track, 
To where, o’er hill and valley, plays 
The sunlight of our early days! 


A Boy !—my truant steps were seen 


Where streams were bright,and meadows green ; 


Where flow’rs, in beauty and perfume, 
Breath’d ever of the Eden-bloom,— 
And birds, abroad in the free wind, 

Sang, as they left the earth behind 

And wing’d their joyous way above, 

Of Eden-peace, and Eden-love. 

But now, the streams are dry; and sear, 
And brown, the meadows all appear; 
The flow’rs are gone; the bird’s glad voice 
But seldom bids my heart rejoice ; 

And, like the mist as comes the Day, 
My Eden-world hath roll’d away. 


A Youth '!—the mountain torrent made 
The music which my soul obey’d. 

To shun the crowded ways of men, 

And seek the old tradition’d glen, 
Where, through the dim, uncertain light, 
Moved many an ever-changing sprite,— 
Alone the splinter’d crag to dare, 

While trooping shadows fill’d the air, 
And quicken’d fancy many a form 
Traced vaguely in the gathering storm,— 
To thread the forest’s lone arcades, 

And dream of Sherwood’s peopled shades, 
And Windsor’s haunted ‘alleys green’ 
‘Dingle’ and ‘ bosky bourn’ between, 
Till burst upon my raptured glance 

The whole wide realm of Old Romance: 
Such was the life I lived—a youth ! 

But vanish’d, at the touch of Truth, 

And never to be known agen, 

Is all that made my being then. 


A Man !--the thirst for fame was mine, 
And bow’d me at Ambition’s shrine, 
Among the votaries who have given 
Time, health, hope, peace—and madly striven, 
Ay, madly ! for thatwhich, when found, 
Is oftenest but an empty sound. 

And I have worship’d '—even yet 

Mine eye is on the Idol set; 

But it hath found so much to be 

But hollowness and mockery, 

That from its worship oft it turns 

To where a Light intenser burns, 

Before whose radiance, pure and warm, 
Ambition’s star must cease to charm. 


Our Earrty Days!—They haunt us ever— 
Bright star-gleams on Life’s silent river, 
Which pierce the shadows, deep and dun, 


That bar e’en manbood’s noonday sun, W.D.G. 
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INTERNAL TRADE. 


“Tt requires no stretch of fancy, nor can it be said to 


be a visionary speculation, to look forward to the no 
distant period, when the ports of Oswego, Lewiston, 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Maumee, Detroit and Chicago, will 


be studded with the canvass of the ships of foreign na- 


tions laden with the rich productions of Asia and Eu- 
rupe.”—Report from the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals, of the House of Representatives, in Congress, Jan- 
uary 25, 1838. 


Ir was the wish and expectation of the 
writer, when the first of the series of articles 
headed ‘* Internal ‘T'rade,’’ of which this is 
the fourth and last, was written, and pub- 
lished in the Hesperian, that what he said 
would awaken the attention and engage the 
pen of some one or more of the master 
minds of the great valley, willing and able 
to do the subject that justice w hich its great 
importance demands. With the exception, 
however, of some very interesting notices 
of Ohio in 1838 by Mr. Gallagher, a short 
article on the North American Valley by 
Mr. Curry, and an occasional newspaper 
article got up on the spur of the oceasion, 
nothing of the sort has met his eye. Is not 
the theme worthy the high powers posses- 
sed by not a few minds of our queen city 2? 

It must be within the recollection of all 
of ripe age who belong to our American 
reading public, with what astonishment and 
delight the revelations of Mr. Flint, of the 
then condition and growth of the | Mississippi 
Valley, were every where received. Some 
fifteen years, during which our population 
has doubled, and our resources and business 
quadrupled, have passed since Mr. Flint’s 
picture was published, and he still remains 
the best general authority of what we now 
are. Who can rightly estimate the benefits 
to the West which his glowing but faithful 
delineation produced ? Why, then, of all her 
numerous sons who love this land with filial 
affection, and whose heads are able to ae- 
complish what their hearts desire, has no 
one come forward with an exhibition of the 
present condition of our valley? Is it that 
its advancement is so rapid that the linea- 
ments of its physiognomy are difficult to 
catch—the fear that while the picture is in 
progress the original will so change that the 
features first sketched will seem too old to 
belong to those last depicted—which deters 
the master hand from taking up the brush? 
This.consideration may have the effect to 
deter the geographer, the statistician and 
the historian, from entering upon his work, 
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but it should not, for very distant is the day | 
when our great interior will cease to move 
rapidly tow vards the highest point of physi- 
eal and moral civilization. 

In the June number of the Hesperian for 
1838, the writer undertook to describe the 
Wabash and Erie system of Internal Im- 
provements, embracing more than a thou- 
sand miles of canal and nearly as many of 
rail roads in progress of construction, having 
for their main object a connection between 
the western extremity of Lake Erie, and the 
great commercial points on the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. A mistake was made as 
to the length of the cross cut canal from 
Terre Haute to the central canal, of ional 
16 miles. It should have been set down as | 
403 miles in length, instead of 24; making 
the whole line by that route from Maumee 
bay to the Ohio, at Evansyille, 460 miles, 
instead of 444 as there stated. 

In the number for November of the same 
year, the second article on internal trade | 

| 





takes a more comprehensive view of the 
subject, and endeavors to show, that Cin- 
einnati and other leading centers of trade in 
our great valley are to become greater em- 
poria of commerce than our Atlantic marts ; 
and when the valley shall become densely 
settled, that one or more of them will take 
rank amung the greatest cities of the world. 

The third article contained in the March 


number, 1839, was intended to exhibit the | 


condition, growth, and prospects of the trade 


of the great lakes, and its connection with | 


the Atlantic ports. 
The commercial intercourse, present and 


land received in 1835, 132,319 bbls. and in 
1838, 287,465 bbls, 


AT PoRTSMOUTH: At CLEVELAND, 


Bushels. Bushels., 
re 35, 1,154 387,232 
36, no return 464,756 
Whe at, ing se 735 548 697 
L 1838? s, 2,368 1,229, 012 
( +835, 40,510 53 et 
Cor } 1836, no return 392,28 
| -Orn, Wn < 1837, 3,199 m0rsT4 
183s, 8,768 107,514 
Barrels. Barrels. 
( 1826, no return 167,539 
| Flour, in -) 1837, 13,546 207,593 
€1833, 13,898 287,465 
Barrels. Bulk ibs. Barreis. Bulk lbs; 
1835 no returns no returns 
| Pork. in 1836, no returns 13,496 no return 
OTK, NS 1837, 13.372 308,740 43,513 2,808,766 
1838, 12,463 276,843 39,055 1,542,532 
Pounds. Pounds. 
1835, no return 622,498 
ree 1836, no return 636,409 
Lard, in \ 1337, 223,800 1,555,536 
LL1838, 987,122 1,157,109 
eee 807,875 490,989 
Butter 836, no return 900,419 
itter, int 4 183 37, 4,600 773,642 
Lisse, 1,689 606,844 


Thus it appears that more than nine-tenths 
in value of all the productions expurted from 
the state by the Ohio canal, take the north- 
ern route, and that the disproportion in favor 
of that direction is on the increase. Let the 
reader now cast his eyes on a map of the 
United States, notice the direction and ex- 
tent of the Ohio canal, and then in compari- 
son with it, the course and extent of the 
other great canals now being made further 
west; and itis believed he cannot resist the 





prospective, between the lake and river re- 
gions of the West, will be the subject of this, 
which is designed to be the concluding ar- 
ticle of the series. 

In the article on the commerce of the 
lakes it was stated, that such was the ten- 
dency of trade towards the lake route in 
preference to that of the Mississippi, that 
of the agricultural productions forwarded by 
the Ohio Canal, more than five-sixths went 
the last season to the lake. 
statement, since received, enables me to 
show that in this estimate I was far within 
the limits of truth. By this it appears that 
for the last four years the canal business of 


Portsmouth has rather fallen off, while that | 


of Cleveland has had a wonderful increase. 
In 1835, 25,745 bbls. of Flour, were brought 
by the canal to Portsmouth, and in 1838, | 
but 13,898 bbls. 


The official | 


For the same years Cleve- 


| conviction that these are still better adapted 
'to draw trade to the lake channel. 

‘Thus much in support of positions in the 
last article on this subject. 

It is our purpose now to examine the com- 
parative merits of the most important chan- 
nels of trade between the lakes and the Mis- 
sissippt Valley. ‘The relative importance of 
these will vary somewhat, considered in re- 
ference to their eastern and western business, 
taken in connection as it now exists, and 
their more exclusively western business, to- 
wards which, on the western routes, there 
will be a growing tendency. We have be- 
fore expressed the conviction that the time 
is not very distant when the trade between 
the northern and southern regions of the 
'great North American Valley, will become 
| more important than that of the whole valley 
with the eastern states. Until that period 
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arrives, the channels which command most/| limit of its control west and south-west? 
of the eastern business will be of paramount} Following the American shores of the great 
importance. Let us examine the relative | lakes westward from Maumee bay, you will 
claims of those now used and soon to be| look in vain for any rival chahnal between 
prepared for use. Coming from the east, the lakes and the Mississippi waters, before 
the first improved communication connect-| you reach the Illinois canal at Chicago, dis- 
ing lake and river trade is the Gennessce | tant not less than seven hundred and fifty 
valley and Olean canal. ‘This will compete | miles. ‘~he Miami canal can havé no rival 
with the canal from Erie, for the supply of| in the business of at least ten thousand square 
eastern and European manufactures to much | miles of Ohio, the south-eastern portion of 
of western Pennsylvania. In the intercourse | Indiana, and the whole of the middle region 
between Pittsburg and the upper lakes, which | embracing more than half of Kentucky. In 
must soon be of considerable importance, | seasons of very low water in the Ohio, the 
the channels terminating at Erie and Cleve-| Wabash and Erie canal may indeed become 
land will be rivals. ‘T’o determine which of|.a successful competitor for the business of 
these is best, requires a more minute knowl-| the Green river country of Kentucky, and 
edge of them than we possess. Supposing} all the country bordering the Ohio below 
them equal, Cleveland, being the largest| to its mouth and watered “by its tributaries, 
town and the best mart for such manufac-| embracing, say, one-fouth of Kentucky, 
tures as Pittsburg exports, will be sure to} one-half of Tennessee, and portions of Indi- 
attract the greatest portion of this trade. | ana, Illinois and Alabama. 
The Ohio canal route by Cleveland, now| It remains to show, where the trade from 
commands the trade of nearly all the south-| Lake Erie by the way of the Miami canal 
eastern and central part of Ohio, to the ex-| and the Illinois canal will probably meet on 
tent of about fifteen thousand square miles. | the Mississippi waters, or in other words; 
This it holds without having or fearing a| what portion of the great river valley will 
rival. When the obstacles to a direct inter-| be likely to use the one or the other in the 
course with the Atlantic in her own vessels | transaction of its eastern business. Will 
shall be removed, Cleveland will import also| the place where both can meet on equal 
for most of western Virginia and part of| terms be at the mouth of the Cumberland 
eastern Kentucky. river? The answer is important, for the 
The eastern trade by way of the Ohio| command of the New-York trade with*that 
and Miami canals will probably meet on the | river will be no small matter for triumph té 
Qhio'river above Maysville. A comparison | the successful competitor. It waters a large 
of the two routes to that town will stand thus. | extent of fertile country, affords good navi- 
i Cite tek, bk Cit gation, and has upon its banks besides many 







































By Ohio canal to Portsmouth, 306 miles. { Other thriving towns the important commer- 

By Ohio river to Maysville, 47 « cial city of Nashville. We will put the 

: distances by the two routes, side by side. 

” Lake Erie is the common starting point, for 

_ From Lake Erie at Maumee. = upon her waters must merchandise first come, 

By rene comeh t Coveeanetl, #3} miles. | whether the Erie canal or the St. Lawrencé 

af —s wi! be the channel through which it has been 
297 


transported. 

It is proper here to remark, that of the 
231 miles set down as the length of the 
Miami canal, fifty miles more properly be- 
long to the Wabash and Erie. This por- 
tion is the common trunk of the two canals 
from their junction above Defiance to Mau- 
mee bay, and its size is more than double 
that of the Ohio canal. The lockage of the 
Miami canal is also several hundred feet 


LAKE ERIE TO NASHVILLE. 
Via Miami Canal. 
From Maumee harbor to Cincinnati, 231 miles. 


* Cincinnati to mouth of Cumberland, 449 « 
* Mouth of the Cumbérland to Nashville, 203 “ 


$83 
Via Illinois Canal. 


Fr om Lake Erie to Chicago by the lakes, 750 miles, 
Chicago to lower end Illinois canal, 92 @ 


: 3 « =Thence to mouth Illinois river 275 
less than that of the Ohio canal. The con-| Thence to mouth Ohio river, - 209 «« 
clusion seems unavoidable, that the Miami < Thence to mouth Cumberland river, 57 “ 
canal will send its eastern business as far up Thence to Heshville, e° 
the Ohio as Maysville. What will be the 1586 
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This makes out a strong prima facie case | of the Tennessee to the Mississippi the dis- 
for the Miami route. But it may be ob-|tance is forty four miles. 


jected that this route has 139 miles of canal i eee itil MILES, 
more than the other, and that canal naviga- | *™"cjaee “ne © mouth of Whlo by way 


































: , " _ of Chicago 1,326 
tion is three times as costly as that of river | From Lake Erie to mouth of Ohio by way 

or lake. Admitting this, still the Miami| of Maumee 737 
channel will be shorter by 425 miles, after] pisference 589 
deducting three for one as the disparity be-| From which deduct as before for excess of 

tween the expense of canal and river. The} Miami canal 278 
Cumberland Valley is then clearly ours. Leaving in favor of Miami canal route 311 


But here comes the more important 'Ten- 
nessee, a river longer than the Rhine, the 
Elbe or the Tagus, or indeed any river of 
Europe that flows into the Atlantic, and 
navigable into the rich cotton regions of 


In going up the Mississippi we must of 
course come to the point to which the ex- 
penses by either route will be equal. 

Is that point at St. Louis ? 
From Lake Erie to St. Louis by way of 





Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. This|,Ccago _ 1,150 
: : | baatiine & Which of From Lake Erie toSt, Louis by way of 

is a prize worth contending for. ich of | Cincinnati 913 
our rival channels will supply its fertile and 

extensive valley with the large amount of| Difference 237 


Thus it appears that St. Louis will havea 
choice of two nearly equally desirable routes 
of communication with New-York by way 
of Lake Erie, which choice will doubtless be 
in favor of the southern rival, both early and 
late every season, on account of the danger, 
difficulty and consequent increased expense 
of early spring and late fall navigation 
through lakes Huron and Michigan. Du- 
ring the summer months, it is likely that the 
St. Louis Merchants will prefer the Chicago 
route. Goods of small weight and bulk, but 
of considerable value, will doubtless be for- 
warded early in the spring to St. Louis and 
Alton by the Wabash and Erie canal and the 
Covington and Alton rail-road. 

Those coming through Pennsylvania and 
the Mahoning canal before the Erie canal is 
open, will always take either the Miami or 

The one hundred and thirty-nine miles, | Wabash and Erie canal. From Lake Erie 
above mentioned, the reader will please ob-| to Alton and St. Louis by way of the latter 
serve has been calculated in the general com- | canal and the railroad before mentioned from 
parison of distances, so that by doubling it} Covington to Alton, the distance is but about 
now and deducting the amount, is equiva-| 400 miles, and would be passed over in about 
lent to making an allowance of three times | four days. 
the excess of canal on the Miami route. It| On the whole, it seems to us quite plain, 
is demonstrated then that the valley of the|thatof all the channels of trade now open 
Tennessee is ours. and being opened in our extensive country, 

We now descend to where the Ohio joins | no one of the same extent is destined to be 
the Father of Waters. Will the trade of the | the medium of such extensive commercial 
East through Lake Erie reach this point? | operations as that canal which connects by 

It has already to some extent passed out] the shortest route Lake Erie with Cincinnati. 
of the Ohio, both up and down the Missis-| We have refrained from speaking of the ex- 
sippi, and by a course more circuitous and | tensive improvements in Kentucky by which 
expensive than either of those 1 am now |her large rivers are being made navigable for 
comparing: to wit, that by the Ohio canal. | steamboats almost to their sourees—because 
Let the comparison be made at this point, |the Miami canal, when finished, will so ob- 


merchandise which its ample means and ciy- 
ilized wants will require? There are but 
thirteen miles separating the mouths of the 
Cumberland and the ‘Tennessee, so that the 
Illinois way gains but twenty-six miles in 
comparison with the route above detailed. 
Still will that channel have three hundred 
and ninety-nine miles against it, after de- 
ducting two hundred and seventy-eight, for 
difference, in canal navigation, as the fol- 
lowing figures will show. 


MILES. 
From Lake Erie to the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee through Cincinnati, 693 
From Lake Erie to the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee through Chicago, 1370 
Difference in favor of Miami canal route, 677 
Allowance for 139 miles additional canal, 278 


399 


then, between our rivals. From the mouth} viously command the trade of Kentucky by 
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way of Lake Erie, without those improve- 
ments, that it seems altogether superfluous. 

When the day shall arrive that witnesses 
the predominance of the home trade of the 
North American Valley, over that which is 
carried on with the East and with Europe, 
and the intercourse between the northern 
and southern portions of it, takes the place 
of that which now passes east and west, 
and when moreover the shores of our upper 
lakes shall be brought under cultivation and 
become densely settled, the just claims of 
the Chicago route to participate in the trade 
between the lakes and the central and lower 
Mississippi Valley will be greatly enlarged. 
Then she will be the port from which sup- 
plies of southern productions will be drawn 
for all the borders of the great lakes Michi- 


gan and Superior, and the northern parts of 


lakes Huron and Iroquois, and through 
which will be sent southward most of the 
surplus productions of those extensive re- 
gions. But the Miami channel, as soon as 
completed, will fall into possession of a well 


peopled and highly cultivated region, of 


great extent, whose productions will rush 
through, from both extremes, the moment 
itis rendered navigable. Not less than two 
millions of people living in the southwest- 


ern part of Ohio—the southeastern part of 


Indiana, and almost throughout the entire 
states of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, will 
make it the medium through which their im- 
ports from New York will be received; and 
not less than one million, living on the bor- 
ders of the lakes, will depend on it for the 
introduction of sugar, cotton, wool, and other 
productions of the South. In addition to 
this, which may be denominated its arms- 


reflected much on the subject, appears the 
most striking of its claims to importance, let 
us direct our attention to its probable indigi- 
nous or strictly home trade. If the agricul- 
tural productions put afloat upon itincline as 
strongly for a market to the lake end of this, 
as they do to the northern outlet of the Ohio 
canal, and no reason is perceived why they 
should not, then will these traverse its whole 
length from south to north—even from Cin- 
cinnati; for on the Ohio canal they go 258 
miles northward, from Chillicothe to Cleve- 
land. 

A few leading items cleared from Piqua, 
Dayton, Middletown and Hamilton, the last 
season, will give the reader some insight in 
relation to the development of the agricul- 





tural resources of the southern portion of 
the Miami canal country. 





Flour 148,365 Bbls. 

Pork 28,387 “ and 7,439,387 lbs. 
Whiskey 63,406 « 

Lard 3,118,966 « 


These, with most of the other articles 
sent to market to Cincinnati, would, had the 
northern portion of the canal been finished, 
have traversed the whole length of the canal 
from Hamilton to Lake Erie—and added, 
with other productions that would have 
sought a market north, not less, probably, 
than two hundred thousand dollars to the 
tolls of the canal for that season. From the 


lake there will be sent up this canal, besides 


merchandise from the East, great quantities 
of pine lumber, building stone, which 
abound near its northern termination, min- 
eral coal, salt, gypsum, lake fish, and doubt- 
less many other articles. 

It is believed that the proofs herein ad- 
duced, that, of all the thoroughfares pro- 
vided for the promotion of trade and inter- 
course between the great lake and river 
valleys, the Miami canal is to be by far the 
most important, will have satisfied every can- 
did reader. But there are rivals in the New 
York trade with the river valley, which no- 
where touch the lakes or the Erie canal. 
These are, Ist. The Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg route by canals, railroads, ete. ; and, 2nd. 
The ocean, gulf and river route, by way of 
New Orleans. It remains to compare these 
with the Miamichannel. The cost by the 
latter from New-York will be, at present 
rates per 100 lbs. about, for freight, 


From New-York to Maumee, 1,10 
Insurance through Lake Erie, 10 
From Maumee to Cincinnati by Miami canal, 55 
Amount, - 1.7% 
By Philadelphia and Pittsburg from New York, 
To Philadelphia, 
“ Pittsburg, 1.70 
“ Gincinnati, 25 
Insurance on Ohio river, 20 
Amount, 2.30 


The time required by the two, will be 
about the same, when the Ohio is in good 
navigable condition. It is well known, how- 
ever, that the portion between Pittsburg and 
Louisville is not to be relied on; and the 
merchant, who above all things desires cer- 
tainty and expedition in his operations, will 
hardly decline the'certainty and safety of the 
lake route in favor of the uncertain and more 
hazardous one by the river. Early in the 
spring, before the Erie canal is opened, he 
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may to be sure get a light stock for immedi- 
ate use that way, but the main business to 
Cincinnati and below, must, for the above 
reasons, on the opening of the Miami canal, 

take the northern course. The enlargement 
of the Erie canal will be every year reduc- 
ing the expense of its navigation, while the 
Pennsylvania works will not probably be 
rendered less expensive ; nor can the charg- 
es on them bear so considerable a reduction 
and continue to yield a profit, as may those 
of the Erie canal. ‘Thousands are now liv- 
ing who will witness the reduction of the 
cost of transportation by that thoroughfare 
from New-York to Cincinnati, to one dol- 
lar per hundred pounds. Already gvods 
have been delivered at the upper ports of 
Lake Erie, the transportation of which from 
New-York, by way of Oswego, cost but 
seventy-five cents per hundred pounds. 

The insurance item by way of Pittsburg 
may be put too high, but is certainly not 
80, in proportion to the risk, compared with 
that set down for Lake Erie, 

Thus far the comparison has been con- 
fined to the transportation of goods west- 
ward. Which will be best for the surplus 

of agriculture shipped for New-York from 
Cincinnati? The cost by the 








Bbls. flour. 

: Canal to Maumee 50 

Lake route, $ Lake, cana & river to N. York 1.00 
Lake insurance 6 

Whole cost, $1.56 
(River to Pittsburg 60 

Pittsburg ronte, Canal and railroad - ‘eee ly = 
Sarl idan 12 

Whole cost, $2.32 


In pork and other articles, the proportion 
of expense will be about the same. 

Let a comparison now be instituted be- 
tween the lake and ocean routes. And first 
in the transport of goods westward. 


Per hundred pounds. 
By Lake Erie to Cincinnati as before detailed 1.75 





New York to New Orleans 25 
New Orleans to Cincinnati 63 
Insurance to New Orleans 1.00 

* Cincinnati 50 


Ry ocean & rivet 4 





Whole cost $2.38 


The comparison, it is seen, will be in fa- 
vor of the one or the other channel, in pro- 
portion to the value of the goods. By the 
way of New-Orleans the insurance ia set 
down very large ; but when it is known that 
two per cent. is the premium from New 


York to New-Orleans, and that the goods 
shipped that way are chiefly of the more 
valuable kinds, and include but a small pro- 
portion of groceries, it may not be rating this 
down freight too high to value it on the av- 
erage at fifty cents a pound, asin the above 
estimate forinsurance. ‘The risk from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati and Louisville is esti- 
mated at half that between New-York and 
the former. ‘These insurance items are mere 
estimates, and may not come very near the 
ruth. It is safe, however, to say that they 
are not too high, compared with that of the 
lake route. In regard to all goods the value 
of which is forty cents and upwards per 
pound, it is clear that the way by the lake 
is the cheaper. Indeed the risk on this lat- 
ter route to Cincinnati may without unfair- 
ness be considered unworthy of note; for 
of the hundred millions worth of goods, 
brought by steam boats from Buffalo up Lake 
Erie, in the last nine years, a diligent in- 
quiry has not enabled us to learn, that there 
has been lost to the amount of one dollar, 
on which insurance, if it had all been in- 
sured, could have been legally claimed. For 
safety, there is no steam navigation in the 
States, and probably not in the world, that 
will bear a comparison with that of the lakes, 
particularly Lake Erie. On the ocean, the 
use of salt water, and on the western rivers, 
the use of muddy water for the boilers, has 
occasioned a large proportion of the explo- 
sions that have so greatly augmented the 
risk of navigation on the Mississippiwaters, 
The pure water of the lakes has proved em- 
inently favorable to safe steam navigation, 
and the numerous harbors along the Ameri- 
can shore of Lake Erie have lessened the 
risk and given it an advantage in that respect 
over the others, Ontario, perhaps, excepted. 
To judge rightly of the correctness of the 
comparison of the risk on the rival routes, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that common 
carriers are liable for all damages and loss of 
goods, which they undertake to transport ; 
the unavoidable dangers of the sea excepted. 

Productions sent from the West, having 
greater weight and bulk in proportion to 
their value, than merchandize coming ‘the 
other way, can better afford to pay insurance, 
and other things being equal, will incline to 
the New-Orleans outlet, as the cheapest. 
The cost of taking flour to the New-Yark 
market from all places on the Ohio below 
Cincinnati (at which point it will be about 
equal) will be less this way, than by the 
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Miami canal. But flour taken from the West | 
through New-Orleans brings less, in the 
great northern markets, than if it goes by 
way of the Erie canal, by more than the 
cost of carriage from the mouth of the Ohio 
to Cincinnati. ‘This is owing to a great li- 
ability to damage in passing through a hot 
climate. Asamarket for this article, New- 
Orleans is perhaps the most fluctuating and 
uncertain of any inthe world. ‘These facts 
assure us that at least all the surplus flour 
within reach of the canals leading from the 
Mississippi Valley to the lakes will take the 
northern road tomarket. Articles not liable 
to injury in passing through a_ hot climate, 
will find their cheapest outlet by the great 
river and ocean road, for all the country 
bordering the Mississippi and its western 
tributaries, and probably also a great portion 
of the borders of the Ohio. ‘This seems 
likely to ensure to New Orleans the preém- 
inence in the export of agricultural produc- 
tions over any other city of the world. 

But it may be said, and with truth, that 
the day is not distant when a large portion 
of the productions of foreign countries 
brought into the great western marts for sale, 
will be imported directly from the regions 





leans. ‘The distance from England or France 
by the St. Lawrence to the ports of Lake 
Erie is less by more than a thousand miles, 
than to New-Orleans by the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. On the former, the distance by slack- 
water, river and canal would be above two 
hundred miles, and by the latter up the Mis- 
sissippl against a strong current more than 
one hundred miles. ‘The advantage of the 
saving of toll on the latter route can hardly 
be an offset against the thousand miles addi- 
tional length of voyance, and the cost of be- 
ing towed from the Balize. 

In the article for March last, there were 
some errors in the estimate of the present 
population of the lake towns, not affecting 
the general positions, but yet worthy of cor- 
reciion. Detroit, for instance, is there es- 
timated at 6,500, whereas it should have 
been about 10,000; and Milwaukie with 
some other of the newer towns, which since 
the great revulsion in business and conse- 
quent check to immigration have rather fall- 
en off in numbers, was undoubtedly. rated 
too high. On the whole, however, the wri- 
ter believes, that the census of next year 
will enable his northern readers to be satis- 
fied that his local partialities did not influ- 


in which they are produced, and that the| ence his estimate, and his readers of the 
assuming of New-York as the great center | river valley, that the list of towns there es- 


of supply, will fail in regard to these, and| timated did contain the number of people 
thus affect the conclusions heretofore drawn. | supposed. 


An examination of the various inlets to this 
trade, however, will not much vary the re- 
sults on the routes in this article contrasted 
and compared. Is the St. Lawrence the 
route for the European supply adopted ? 
The Miami and Illinois canals will still be 
the channels for its transport to most por- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley. Is the Mis- 
sissippi the chosen channel for the introduc- 
tion of what are usually called West India 
and South American products, to the upper 
lakes? Still are these canals the only ri- 
vals in their transportation. Will the Mis- 
sissippi challenge a comparison with the St. 
Lawrence in our European trade? Such 
eomparison can only result in the triumph 
of her northern rival. It would not be dif- 
ficult to prove that when the canals, now be- 
ing made around the obstructions to the nav- 
igation from Montreal to the upper lakes, 
shall be finished so as to admit sea-going 
vessels to our ports, freight and insurance 
from Liverpool and Havre to the ports of 
Cleveland, Maumee and perhaps Chicago, 
will be lower than to the port of New Or- 


J. W.S, 
Maumee City: O. 


rr 
BYRON. 


Unnappy Bard! yet though unhappy, great 
Even in thy desolation, I have thought . 

Like unto other mortals thou wert not: 

But that it was some erring angel’s fate 

To be cast out from Heaven, to dwell in thee, 
And pass through human suffering to atone 
For sin ; and that the lamentations thrown 

In music from thy heavenly lyre, mightbe 
But the bright fragments of the glorious song 
He sang in Heaven ; and that he charmed the earth 
With melody that had no earthly birth, 

But rather did to brighter spheres belong, 
And brighter being. Haply, his task is done, 


And his first state restored, by mortal anguish won, 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO; VOL- 
UME FIRST, PART SECOND. 


Tue appearance of this second part of 
the first volume, will relieve the Society from 
an unfavorable impression produced by the 
publication of part first, about a year since. 
We do not understand that every paper 
which may find its way to the files of thie 
Society, is therefore entitled to publication in 
a permanent form; but that the abiding 
works of the Society, are intended to be 
solid historical matter. Addresses pronoun- 
ced at its meetings, may, or may not, contain 
matter of that kind; and if it should be 
thought a courtesy, due the authors, to give 
them to the public in print, it may be done 
with great propriety in pamphlet form. The 
object of those compositions is, in general, 
more to amuse, and keep in action, the spirit 
of historical research, than to convey to us 
that kind of information. Of this character, 
or of a kind widely removed from the sub- 
ject of history, are the addresses of the Hon. 
B. Tappan, Mr. J. H. James, ‘Timothy 
Walker, Esq., and Gen. James I. Worthing- 
ton, contained in the first volume. ‘They 
are interesting papers, and highly creditable 
to the authors and the institution, as literary 
productions: but, being evidently written, 
not for the press, but for oral delivery, to 
instruct, and please an audience, rather than 
to inform the youth of the West, the indi- 
vidual who opens this book, in the reason- 
able expectation of an historical feast, will 
be somewhat disappointed to find much of 
its space occupied by writings upon educa- 
tion, law and political institutions. It is not 
to the addresses or to their publication, nor 
to the custom of enlivening annual meetings 
with essays upon general subjects, that we 
object; for much of the interest and value 
of the Society is drawn from this practice. 
The form and manner of publication hither- 
to adopted, will, however, we fear, destroy 
the popularity and usefulness of its perma- 
nent works. Philosophy, is a word asso- 
ciated with history, it is true, in the name 
of incorporation, and this embraces almost 
the whole range of human knowledge: but 
the main design has been, is, and ought to 
be, the preservation and publication of his- 
torical facts. ‘The practice we are noticing 
isnot of so much consequence at present, 
as it may be in future, when these prece- 
dents shall have made it a law. 


It has been said that Ohio, in common 
with the new states, would furnish but a 
meager subject for the historian. One of 
this opinion, must have reflected little upon 
the transactions of which the Mississippi 
Valley has been the scene, since the year 
1673, when the Frenchman first made his 
appearance within its bounds. France, as in- 
timated in the preface to these 'T'ransactions, 
is probably the repository of all the impor- 
tant records of this early period. ‘To the 
inhabitants of that country, much more is 
known of the events of the region we in- 
habit, than by ourselves. It is to be recol- 
lected, English dominion was bounded in 
fact by the mountains, but the restless spirit 
of the Frenchman led him beyond this bar- 
rier, into that rich wild, now the seat of the 
power, wealth and resources of the Union. 
He sailed through the great lakes of the 
North, traversed the thick wilds of the West, 
floated with the current of our broad streams, 
built forts and opened a commerce with the 
Indians, while the Swiss, English and Dutch 
scarcely penetrated beyond sight of the At- 
lantic, Improving upon the English scheme 
of western colonization, France and her en- 
terprising citizens, intended to take virtual 
possession of the North American continent. 
They effectually encircled the lodgements 
of their rivals, not only by a line of posts, 
the innermost of which were ‘Ticonderoga, 
Stanwix, Niagara, Erie, Venango, Pittsburg, 
Loramies, Vincennes, Cahokia, and the 
mouth of the Ohio, but they formed stations 
through all the shores of the lakes, and the 
country between them and the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and what is more than the mere 
occupancy of this new kingdom, they, by 
means of priests, presents, liquor and troops, 
brought the red man to terms of friendship. 
What can be more interesting than a full 
disclosure of those events? At the time of 
the French war of 1756, there were posts 
northof the Ohio, in what became in 1787, 
the Northwestern Territory, at the following 
places: French creek, Pa., Du Quesne at 
Pittsburg, Fort Sandusky at Sandusky City; 
on Maumee; at Detroit, called Ponchartrain ; 
Mackinaw; Fox river of Green bay; St. Jo- 
seph’s, mouthof St. Joseph’s River; Lake 
Michigan; Creveceeur, and St. Louis; on 
the [llmois; mouth of Missouri; Cahokia; 
mouth of Ohio; Kaskaskia; Vincennes; 
mouth of Wabash, and mouth of Scioto. 
Occasionally a stray Englishman had crept 
over the Alleghanies and caught a prospect 
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of the rich fields beyond, but until 1749 no 
general efforts were made by their sovereign, 
or his authorized agents, to occupy that 
country. 

The charters of the colonies were broad 
enough, to be sure, and covered the French- 
man completely with a paper title. But the 
grant of a king 3,000 miles off, or even the 
treaties of the Six Nations between 1584 
and 1744, were little cared for by him. France 
had actual possession from Quebec to New- 
Orleans ; her citizens, her troops, her tra- 
ders and missionaries threaded the woods 
and the streams of the Canadas and the 
Western States, from St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Nota moment since this 
occupation commenced, to this hour, has the 
West ceased to be a place of interest. ‘There 
are all the travels of Marquette, La Salle and 
their confederates, the dangers of -the lit- 
tleestablishments called forts, the hardships 
of artisans and farmers who clustered about 
for protection, Indian kindnesses, murders 
and jealousies, upon which our citizens are 
still mainly uninformed. ‘Then comes the 
enlargement of Gallic power and influence, 
till the British crown becomes uneasy, the 
efforts of the two powers to join the occu- 
piers of the soil to each party, both of whom 


tions do not impair our desire to know of 
their daring actions; nor personal antipa- 
thies prevent our admiration of their brave- 
ry and their enterprize. And can it be truly 
said, that the Westis barrenof materials for 
substantial history? Ohio does not em- 
brace all the ground on which these interest- 
ing things occurred; but prior to the oceu- 
pation of Marietta, in 1788, the progress of 
events beyond the Alleghanies, was so con- 
nected with our territory, that without the 
whole any story would be incomplete. 

As usual, the subject seems to attract more 
attention abroad than at home. The North 
American Review, (Boston,) has of late 
thrown open to our view many hidden 
sources of information, which it becomes us 
to turn to account. Inthe annual address 
of J. H. Perkins, Esq., 1838, it is stated 
that the manuscript journal of the first (or 
English) ‘‘Ohio Company,” organized in 
1748, is in existence, and in possession of 
the Hon. Charles F. Mercer, of Virginia. 
The author of the articles upon the French 
and English discoveries in the West, attach- 
es to the page full references to his authori- 
ties, some of which we name. 

Memoires Historiques Sur Louisianie, Pa- 
ris, 1753. Present State of North America, 


were intent upon the destruction of their | London, 1755. Pownell’s Memorial, or Sere 
allies, the warning and suspicion of the In-| vice in North America, 1756, London. 


dian, the severe wars of the two rival na- 
tions upona ground to which neither had a 
complete title, the success of British arms, 
and a thousand reminiscences of the past, 
belong to the territory we inhabit. 

In 1756 came the contest of arms along a 
frontier line, which then lay within the pres- 
ent limits of Pennsylvania, New-York and 
the New England States. This decided, 
ere long we read of the expedition of Col. 


Lewis and Lord Dunmore into the west of | 


Ohio, in 1774, wherein the colonies fought 


The Contest in America, London, 1757. 
Bouquet’s Expedition, London, 1776. Char- 
levoix, La Hontan, Hennepin, Tonti, ete., 
Paris, prior to 1744. Plain Facts, ete., 
Philadelphia, 1781. Major Rogers’s Jour- 
nal, and Concise Account, ete., London, 
1765. Mr. Sparks, in the Life and Corres- 
pondence of Washington and Franklin, has 
performed the highest service to the cause of 
western annals. His opportunity was a for- 
tunate one, having access to volumes of old 
magazine manuscripts, and to public records 


the aborigines under the English rule; and|in America, France and England. 


soon we find the same troops engaged against 


Of the above works, some may be had 


the same foes, enlisted in the British ranks. | in this country, and the remainder abroad, 
Of the period between the domination of| without incurring a very heavy expense, 
France and the close of the American Rev-;|The papers relating to the Symmes Pure 


olution, we have but little more knowledge | 


The line between | second ‘* Ohio Company,” are at, Marietta, 


than of the preceding. 
historical light and darkness must be drawn | 
near the date of the year 1783. 

Are the exploits of the previous 100 years | 
unworthy of remembrance? We care not 
whether it is the record of the deeds of the | 
Frenchman or the Englishman, the white 
or the red brother. ‘These national distinc-| 


| Hartford. 


chase are said to be inexistence. Those ofthe 


and the Connecticut Land Company, at 
Is not the collection of these 
precious relies of the early day, a proper du- 
ty of the Historical Society of Ohio ? 

The narrative of J udge Burnet, which oc- 
cupies one hundred and eighty pages of this 
part of the first volume, is of high interest. 
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Since 1796, this astute and venerable man 
has lived in the city of Cincinnati. His 
acuteness of observation, tenacity of mem- 
ory, and the practice of taking occasional 
notes, in connection with the fact of his long 
standing at the bar, and almost continual 
exercise of some public trust, municipal, leg- 
islative, or judicial, must give unusual value 
to these letters. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate, both to the society and the indi- 
vidual. The latter has fulfilled a pleasing 
duty to the community through the proper 
channel ; its execution, also, may be said to 
be equally happy with the other circumstan- 
ces. The habits, manners, and weaknesses 
of the pioneers, are set forth with life and 
interest; and substantial matters, relating 
to legislation, the organization and the pro- 
gress of government, agreeably interspersed 
with anecdote and recital. We shall give 
the substance of some of the most charac- 
teristic passages. His acquaintance with 
the military of the West was of course inti- 
mate, of whom it is said, page 12, ‘*'The 
vices of idleness, drinking, and gambling, 
were carried to a greater extent in the army 
at that time than at any periodsince. A very 
large proportion of the officers of General 
ayne’s army were hard drinkers. Gen- 
eral Harrison, Governor Clark, Colonel 
Shornberg, and a few others, being the on- 
ly exceptions.’ ‘These lamentable conse- 
quences are attributed to the absence of 
libraries, of men of refined taste and learn- 
ing with whom to associate, yet more par- 
ticularly to the want of accomplished female 
society. Since that period, much improve- 
ment has been observed in the moral charac- 
ter of our frontier posts. Education, a strong 
barrier to dissipation, has become universal 
among the commissioned officers ; libraries 
are provided at almost every station, and the 
devoted wife accompanies her husband to 
those remote and forgotten spots, far up the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Arkansas, 
to enliven the loneliness of his retreat. 
Judge Burnet’s opinion of the French 
traveler, Volney, who spent some time at 
Cincinnati and vicinity, in the fall of 1796, 
does not seem to be very exalted. ‘ He 
was retiring, unsociable, and unusually cred- 
ulous. Some officers who traveled with 
him from this place to Detroit, availed them- 
selves of this weakness much to their amuse- 
ment. Qne of the results of this play upon 
his weakness (no small thing in a trav eler) 
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floods, had been known to set back to the 
foot of the rapids in a creek near Fort Green- 
ville, now Greenville Court House, in Darke 
county, a pointtwo hundred and twenty-two 
feet above Lake Erie, and three hundred and 
fifty-five feet higher than the river at Cin- 
cinnati.”’ 

Next follows the succinct account of the first 
legislative and judicial system of the North- 
western territory. Of this toomuch is known 
to need remark, being a system more tho- 
roughly anti-re publican than military rule it- 
self. A just tribute is rendered to the mem- 
ory of General Rufus Putnam, of Marietta. 
A fine tllustration of the phrase ‘ great ef- 
fects flow from small causes,’’ is recorded 
on page 17, in relation to the establishment 
of the city of Cincinnati. North Bend was 
the ground selected and surveyed for the 
town of the Symmes Purchase, by the pro- 
prietor. It lies at the neck of the peninsu- 
la, between the Great Miami and the Ohio. 
It appears in every view to have been a good 
location, and the present passage of this 
neck by atunnel of the Whitewater canal, 
and the construction of this work thence 
twenty miles up stream, along the margin of 
the Ohio to reach Cincinnati, is evidence of 
the judgement of Judge Symmes. The city 
of North Bend was laid out, and the troops 
from Fort Harmar landed at the place, for 
the purpose of erecting works. ‘The com- 
manding officer, somehow, became enamour- 
edof a black-eyed female, who, however, 
had a husband on the spot. ‘To avoid con- 
sequences, the discreet lord removed to Cin- 
cinnati, taking the bright eyes of his wife 
along, which placed ahalf day’s journey be- 
tween them and the epauleits of the officer. 
The latter soon found the position of North 
Bend too weak for suecessful defence, and de- 
ter mined to reconnoiter the neighborhood of 
Cincinnati. The result was a confirmed 
opinion that the site of Fort Washington, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Mrs. 'Trollope’s 
folly, on Third street, was a stronger point 
than the heights of the peninsula at North 
Bend, and the forces were transferred thither. 
Protection thus withdrawn from the mouth 
of the Miami, its fate was sealed, and the 
destiny of the Queen City settled, in a man- 
ner that, without the evidence before us, 
would have been considered fabulous. 

Asusual in early settlements, one of Judge 
Lynche’s courts of final jurisdiction was es- 
tablished in the colony. Patrick Grimes 
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case of stealing cucumbers, by receiving 
twenty-nine lashes on the naked back. But 
atthe next sitting of the judge, thé culprit} cut down with an axe, the blows of which 
disregarding process, fled to the garrison. |are yet visible.” ‘The deductions of the 
Mr. McMillan, who personated Judge | author, are, first, that it was antediluvian. 
Lynch, was next called upen by a sergeant} Second, that the Ohio river did not exist 
and two men, to attend upon the command- | before the flood. ‘Third, America was peo- 
ant of the fort. A pitched battle followed, | pled before the flood. Fourth, The antedi- 
lasting about twenty minutes, in which there | | luvian Americans knew the use of iron. 
were none killed on the spot; but four, (all | | Hear Judge Burnet upon the facts of the 
present) were seriously wounded. A court| case. The inferences we leave to take caré 
of Quarter Sessions was soon organized. | of themselves; 
“In my early intercourse with the officers} ‘* The facts aré simply these: in sinking 
of General Wayne’s army, I could not but|a well, in 1802, at the depth of ninety-three 
feel surprised at the levity and calm indiffer- | | feet, 1 found two stumps; one; about one 
ence with which they spoke of exposures | | foot, and the other eighteen inches in diam- 
and hair-breadth escapes. I was certain that | eter, standing in the position in which they 
this did not proceed from any want of nat-| grew. Their roots were sound, and ex- 
ural tenderness or sympathy. It seems to | tended from them horizontally on every 
be a beneficent provision of enn that| side. The tops were so decayed and moul- 
men, who are timid, sensitive to danger, | dered, that no opinion could be formed of 


and disposed to sympathy, would cease to| the process by which the trunks had been 
severed from the bodies.” 


be influenced by such feelings, when duty 
brings them into scenes of peril and cruel-} It is well known that the British did not 
ty.”” fully execute the treaty of 1783, until the 
The difficulty between Gen. Wilkinson | year 1796. ‘They retained Mackinaw, De+ 
and Gen. Wayne, was a cause of much dis- | troit, and Maumee, till after Wayne’s viets- 
agreeable feeling in the army at the time, |ry over the Indians, at the Rapids, in 1794 ; 
and each party had strong partisans. Gen. | and without the expedition, and the success 
Wilkinson went so far as to prefer éharges | which followed, resulting in the treaty of 
against his Commander in Chief, and omit- | Greenville, it is doubtful when possession of 
ted few opportunities of degrading him with | those posts would have been given. The 
his officers. ‘This notorious person is rep- | | Northwestern Territory was divided into 
resented as a most fascinating and polished | | four counties, prior to the surrender, and 
individual, calculated to attract friends to | their respective capitals were, Kaskaskia, 
himself, and any cause he chose to advocate. | Vincennes, Cincinnati, and Marietta. 
Gen. Wayne’s death on Lake Erie saved | The county of Wayne, was erected soon 
this agitator the ignominy of a defeat upon | after the delivery of Detroit, and the latter 
hisowncharges. A strong example of the | place beeame the seat of justice. Lawyers 
exaltation of military feeling, is related of | from Cincinnati; practiced at Marietta and 
Major Guion, the most uncompromising en- | Detroit, and sometimes at Vincennes. This 
emy of the Generallisimo. News came of| circuit of the first three counties, was régu- 
his decease. ‘¢ What!’ says he, ‘* General | larly made by Judge Burnet and his brethren 
Wayne dead! dead! then let enmity die | of the bar, till 1803. A graphic description 
with him,” and nothing disrespectful to his | of the custonis of Detroit, will be found on 
geueral’s memory escaped the lips of this | page fifty, quite equal to the style and man- 
honorable soldier. ner of Washington Irving’s sketch of the 
We pass over much interesting matter, to | Mackinaw Fur Traders. ‘Like men dis- 
notice a statement of the author, relative to | posed to enjoy life while it might be in their 
some curious fossil stumps, or roots of trees, | power to do so, they provided in great abun- 
found beneath the surface, at Cincinnati. | dance the delicacies and luxuties of every 
And to give our eastern friends a specimen | climate, and as often as they returned from 
of the veracity of writers and travelers, we | the cold regions of the North and West, to 
insert the account given by Mr. Priest in | their families and comfortable homes, they 
his ** Discoveries in the West,” page 130.|did not spare them. No genteel stranger 
‘“‘In 1826, more than eighty feet under | visited the place without an invitation to 
ground, there was found, on the banks of! their houses, and their sumptuous tables ; 
47 


the Ohio, (Cincinnati, ) the stump of a tree, 
three feet in diameter, and ten feet high, 
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and what is remarkable, they competed with | 
each other for the honor of drinking the 
most and best wine, without being intoxica- 
ted themselves; and of having the greatest 
number of intoxicated guests.’’ It appears 
that most of the British merchants of De- 
troit, eventually crossed over to Sandwich, 
and established themselves in business; but 
a friendly intercourse was continued. As 
evidence of this feeling, we have a full ac- 
count, in the celebration of the king’s birth- 
day, in which the Americans joined. Af- 
terwards the members of the bar fulfilled an 
engagement contracted on the spot, to spend 
a day and night at Malden. On these occa- 
sions, the English fashion of crowding wine 
upon their guests in profusion, was not for- 
gotten, and we are told that ‘ although more 
wine was drank,”’ than the writer had ever 


‘witnessed at such times, no animosity or 


bad feeling was excited. ‘The British ex- 
tolled George III., to their hearts’ content, 
but then came the President next in order, 
and his name occasioned as copious draughts 
upon the tumbler as the king’s. We know 
of a much stronger case of personal comity, 
which occurred during the last war, on the 
Ontario frontier, though it was with some 
difficulty the British officers persuaded them- 
selves to swallow the compliment. Major 
Lomax had been sent from Sackett’s Harbor, 
or that vicinity, to the British Head Quar- 
ters in Canada, with a flag. ‘They received 
him very hospitably, but as a precaution, 
kept him very close, perhaps not more so 
than usual, in sucheases. The dinner and 
wine followed, of course, and with them, 
abundance of toasts. An English officer, 
rather mellow with port, gave ‘President 
Madison, dead or alive.’’ Major Lomax 
felt called upon to reply, and offered the 
health of the Prince Regent, *‘ drunk or 
sober.”’ 

Judge Burnet’s relation of the incidents of 
these journeys, from one court-house to 
another, three hundred miles distant, through 
‘a trackless forest, is often intensely inter- 
esting; but the reader must look to the work 
itself; we can retailbut one. It would seem 
that Mr. St. Clair, son of Gen. St. Clair, 
the Governor and warrior, either through 
the influence of personal appearance, or of- 
ficial relationship, was much more caressed 
by the squaws of an Indian village, where 
they stopped, than the author. “An old 
wrinkle-faced squaw, was extremely oflici- 
ous; her attentions, however, were princi- 


pally confined to Mr. St. Clair; she kissed 
him, once or twiee, exclaiming, you big 
man, Governor Sam, and turning to us, said 
with some disdain you milish.”’ 

A just tribute is paid to the character of 
Gen. George Rogers Clarke, of Kentucky, 
‘** When I was induced to visit him, by the 
veneration I felt for his talents, and servi- 
ces, his health was much impaired by intem- 
perance, but his majestic and dignified de- 
portment, and strong features, bore the im- 
press of an intelligent and resolute mind, 
and immediately brought to my recollection 
the personal appearances of Washington, to 
which ai nate to approximate.” 

In 1798, the Northwestern ‘Territory, 
ee y te thousand inhabitants, and of 
right proceeded to establish the second grade 
of government. Of the legislative council 
of five, provided as advisers of the Gover- 
nor, Judge Burnet was one, during the con- 
tinuances of this form of administration, or 
till 1803. Many of the early laws appear 
to have been drawn by him. The election 
of William Henry Harrison, as first Terri 
torial Delegate to Congress, took place Oc- 
tober 3d, 1799, by a majority of one vote. 
The next session of the Legislature took 
place at Chillicothe, November 3d, 1800. 
During the sitting of the second General 
Assembly, a mob came together, for the 
purpose of annoying the ‘Governor (St. 
Clair,) who seems to have been very un- 
popular. ‘This assemblage was renewed, 
on a second night, and in consequence a law 
was passed restoring the seat of government 
to Cincinnati. 

There are many points, connected with 
the origin of our present government and 
constitution, not satisfactory to the author. 
He seems to consider the application for ad- 
mission into the Union, before we attained 
a population of sixty thousand, and when 
as a matter of right, under the ordinance, 
we should have taken a stand upon the foot- 
ing of the old States, as the cause of many 
evils. As it was in the power of Congress 
to grant, or refuse the request, they imposed 
upon us terms which he considers unjust. 
In a subsequent address to the Society, this 
subject is amplified, and fully discussed. 
The prineipal objection, is the relinquish- 
ment of the right of taxation on government 
lands, and for a period of five years after 
sale. ‘The steps, required by the ordinance 
and republican usage to compose a constitu- 
tion, were not followed, and the proceeding 
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is considered illegal. 


It never came before | the Count de Vergennes favored it, and Mr. 


the people ; and the convention which fram- | Adams at first stood alone in opposition to 
ed it was ordered by Congress, and not the lthe measure ; threatening to retire from the 


people, and so constituted, as to make|1 
the instrument binding when completed by 
them. 

Of Governor St. Clair, a few words must 
suffice. ‘* He was plain and simple in his 
dress and equipage, frank and open in his 
manners, and accessible to persons of any 
rank. He retained a large share of popular 
favor, till the close of the first session of the 
legislature. Soon after that body com- 


negotiation. Mr. Jay, soon sided with Mr. 
Adams, and Franklin finally concurred. 
The history of some of the members of 
that legislature (1799,) is given in brief. 
Judge Nibley of Detroit, Gen. Darlington 
of West Union, and Judge Burnet, are the 
only survivors. ‘The most extended notice, 
is of John Smith, afterwards a Senator in 
Congress, and finally implicated with Burr 
in his supposed conspiracy. Mr. Smith 


menced its legislative functions, he exhibited | stated to the author, that his journey to Flo- 


a disposition to extend his power. ‘The 
construction he gave to the ordinance, was 
such as confined the will of the legislature 
within very narrow limits.”’ 

The ordinance giving him an unqualified 
veto, he considered himself as authorised 
and required to decide upon the expediency 
ofalitheiracts. Of thirty bills, eleven were 
cut off in this way. This accidental state 
of things, occurring when the convention 
were in session, is thought to be the cause 
of their stripping the Executive of almost 
every respectable power, by the terms of 
ihe constitution. 

‘St. Clair was a man of superior talents, 
extensive information, and great uprightness 
of purpose. The course he pursued, though 
destruction of his own popularity, was the 
result of an honest exercise of judgment.” 

The object in examining a work of this 
kind, is not so much to present the contents, 
or even its substance, as to carry a general 
idea of its merits; and if worthy of attention 
io induce its perusal. 

We find it necessary, to avoid extreme 
length, in this instance, to pass by much 
important matter, and for the remainder, 
merely touch at occasional points. 

We are told, page 90, that Ohio led the 
way, in hallowing that memorable day, the 
anniversary of the Declaration, by recogni- 
zing the free enjoyment of personal liberty, 
through all its sacred forms, except in cer- 
tain cases of crime. 

Page 100, has an address of the Legisla- 
ture of 1799, to John Adams, President of 
the United States, embracing terms of strong 
compliment. ‘Theexplanatory note discloses 
an important proposition, made to our com- 
missioners at the treaty of Paris 1782. 

The Ohio and Mississippi, were insisted 
upon as our western boundary. 

Dr. Franklin, listened to the proposition; 


| 


rida and Louisiana in 1806, was by private 
request of Mr. Jefferson, to ascertain the 
feeling of the Spanish citizens, and officers 
in reference to the expected war with Spain. 
The prosecutors of the Government against 
him, in the next year, however, brought 
him to ruin. 

In selecting members of the legislature in 
those days, ‘‘ party influence was scarcely 
felt, and I can say with confidence, that since 
the establishment of the State Government, 
I have not seen a legislature, containing such 
a large proportion of aged, intelligent and 
discreet men.’’ Pursuing the history of 
the formation of our State Government, we 
find, page 112, the reason of that novelty, 
in judicature, a traveling court of dernier re- 
sort. The members of the convention 
could not decide upon the county, or town, 
in which the Supreme Court should be fix- 
ed, and to satisfy all, sent them on horseback 
to every county in the State, ance a year. 

Letter V, containing twenty-five pages, is 
mostly taken up with a novel discussion 
upon the right of the State to tar Congress 
lands. ‘The author belonged to the minori- 
ty, upon the question of erecting a State 
Government, at the period of 1802, and still 
conceives that the people lost much, by the 
terms of that admission. The excitement 
of those times, upon this question, was equal 
to that of any subsequent period, and the 
victors, then as now, exulted over their suc- 
cess. ‘The remembrance of the strife of 
the occasion, is not wholly effaced from the 
mind of the writer, who still expresses him- 
self with some feeling. But it would be 
difficult to answer the argument, advanced 
in support of our right to taxation over un- 
sold government lands. It seems to be 
quite clear, that unless the terms of the re- 
linquishment of the tax upon the sales of 


| Congress lands, for the space of five years, 
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. . . | 
includes the assent to a relinquishment, or 


implies an acknowledgment of the non-ex- 
istance of the tax right, the power is still 
vested in the state. 

The seventh, and last letter, is occupied 
with desultory recollections, of a highly in- 
structive cast. 

The project of constructing a canal around 
the Falls of the Ohio, on the Indiana side, 
was attempted, and some advance made to- 
wards its completion in 1817-18. In August 
1819, the river is stated to have been so low 
that its whole breadth at the Falls was only 
twenty-four feet, the water passing through 


a deep channel, like a canal, with a division | 


of rock in the center, and extending one- 
third of the length of the rapids. ‘The old 
system of gov ernment sales upon credit, is 
shown to have threatened the ruin of wes- 
tern settlers ; there being in 1821, fwenty- 
two millions of dollars due the Government, 
and an almost entire inability to meet it. 
The plan, of allowing a relinquishment of 
the unpaid portions of the land in certain 
cases, (proposed by Judge Burnet,) finally 
prevailed in Congress, and the West was re- 
lieved. A short “history of the canal dona- 
tions, of the General Government, and a brief 
notice of Simon Kenton, brings us to the 
close of these invaluable essays, 

‘Taking so conspicuous a part as the au- 
thor did in the doings of the Territory, and 
the State, much that is personal, necessari- 
ly occurs, in the narration, but this is not 
the least interesting of its matter, We must 
pass over those portions of the remainder 
of the book, not of an historical character, 
and confine ourselves to those which are. 
The discourse of Gen. Harrison, upon the 
aborigines of the valley af the Ohio, occu- 
pies fifty-seven pages. In this case we are 
equally fortunate, in the fitness of the individ- 
val who undertakes to enlighten us, No per- 
son living has had as thorough an acquain- 
tance with the Northwestern Indians, as the 
gentleman whose name is just written, Asa 
citizen and a officer, in war and in peace, as 
a guest, or a governor, in all conditions and 
circumstances he has observed their anoma- 
lous character. 

A portion of the discourse is taken up 
with a reference to the ancient race once 
occupying our valley, in immense numbers, 
and whose habitations and temples still re- 
main. Gen. Harrison supposes them to 
have been strictly agricultural; and most of 
these constructions dedicated to residence 





and religion; that the works on the river 
Ohio, were of a different character, and were 
the result of necessity, intended as defences 
against a concerted invasion, from both the 
north and south, and that here, they made 
resistance ; but gradually retired down the 
river, under defeat, making the last stand 
at a strong point, near the mouth of the 
Great Miami, Of all speculations, upon 
the design of these works, none are satisfac- 
tory to us, and none less so, than those 
which give to them a military object. When 
a full collection and deseription of those in- 
teresting remains ts obtained, perhaps some 
rational “theory may be formed. At present, 
we have merely light enough to produce 
confusion. It would be easy to occupy 
several pages with reasons against the de- 
fensive character of these works, applicable 
as well to those on the Ohio, as elsewhere. 

But we hasten to consider the main dis- 
cussion of this pamphlet; being the early 
history of the Indian occupants of Ohio, at 
the commencement of the white settlements; 
an occurrence which, it is worth remark, 
took place much later here than in the newer 
states west of us. They were eomposed 
of the Wyondats, Miamis, Shawanees, Del- 
awares, a remnant of the Mohigans con- 


nected with the Delawares, and a band of 


Ottowas. 

Although the Six Nations claimed the 
northeastern portion of this State, but few, 
if any resided there. It is, and has been, 
disputed, whether the Six Nations ever con- 
quered, or occupied the country watered 
by the Scioto and Great Miami. Gen, 
Harrison says, their eastern boundary was 
certainly east of the Scioto, when the whites 
came to this country. Franklin, Clinton, 
and Colden, assent and endeavor to prove, 
that the Iroquois once conquered and coloniz- 
ed even to the Mississippi. The English 
claim, to the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, as opposed to the French, rests upon 
a grant of the Six Nations, as early as 1584. 
A profound antiquary, in an article upon 
the English discoveries in the West, North 
American Review, July 1839, concurs with 
the statements of De Witt Clinton, and 
others, that they had, prior to 1680, overrun 
most of the modern Northwestern Territory. 
Gen. Harrison opposes this opinion, and 
does not admit, that they ever possessed 
lands west of the Scioto. It is an intetest- 
ing examination, beyond our limits to tran- 
scribe. Wemerely improve the opportunity, 
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to add an item of evidence in favor of Gen. 
Harrison’s belief. In 1796, when the agents 
of the Connecticut Land Company, pro- 
ceeded to make surveys of the Western 
Reserve, the Indian title was not fully se- 
cured. Gen. Cleveland, held a council with 
the Six Nations, or a part of them at Buffalo, 
for the purpose of taking quiet possession. 
At this time they claimed nothing beyond 
the Cuyahoga and ‘Tuscororo rivers, and the 
‘old Portage path,’’ or portage, connecting 
these streams across the Akron summit. 
They considered this line, as the boundary 
between them and the western Indians, and 
gave no rights beyond the Cuyahoga. ‘These 


streams and the old Portage path, were | 


used in common, by the Indians, on both 
sides, for transportation, of which so much 
took place that the trail, or path, from one 
to the other, is still visible in places. ‘The 


company took possession of the land east) 


of the agreed boundary, and surveyed to it ; 
the Indians on the west of it, occupying | 
their side, and not molesting the occupation 
of the whites. It was not until 1806, that 
the Land Company, or Congress, obtained 
full possession from the Indians of the wes- 
tern shore of the Cuyahoga. 

The discourse locates the different tribes 
at about 1650, as follows: the Iroquois 
confederacy, remained in their original posi- 
tion, between Labrador, and the Delaware, 
or great Lenape nation, whose northern 
limit was somewhere in southern Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The Wyandots, or Hurons, occu- 
pied both shores of western Lake Erie, and 
extended southward to the Ohio, ‘The 
Miami confederacy, the most powerful of 
the known Indian combinations, lay along 
the Ohio, from the Scioto westward around 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. 

The Iroquois, fought and conquered the 
Delawares, on the south, took possession 
of their land, and forced them to assume the 
name of women. Some time during the 


seventeenth century, those warlike and gen- | 


erous tribes, moved upon the Wyandots, 
and defeated them. 
have been fought in canoes, upon the waters 
of Lake Erie, and great fatality resulted. 
The Wyandots withdrew westward, for a 
time, but returned again in the eighteenth 
century, when it is probable, the C uyahoga 
was mutually agreed upon as their eastern 
border. 

The Miamis, possessing most of western 
Ohio, are thought never to have been at war 


This battle is said to | 


with the Six Nations, or at least never to 
nave been conquered by them. With the 
Cherokees and Chickasaws they were ever 
atwar. Gen. Harrison considers Sandusky 
as the western limit of occupation by the 
Iroquois, and that possession a temporary 
one. T he Shawanese Indians, were emi- 
grants from Georgia and Florida, within an 
hundred years. ‘They first came to the 
country of the Miamis, low down on the 
Ohio, and afterwards moved to the Scioto. 
Black Hoof, their chief, died not long since, 
and he was born in Florida. 

‘The Indians engaged against the United 
| States, in open war, from 1790 to the peace 
of 1794, were the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawanese, Chippawas, Ottowas, Potawat- 
‘amies, Miamis, Kel river Indians, and the 
|Weas. Three thousand warriors consti- 
tuted their strength at this time; while the 
Miamis alone, could have mustered that 
number a short time before. As late as 
1793, they had determined to have the 
|Ohio as their boundary. ‘The battle of the 
| Rapids, a year after, forced them to the 
Greenville treaty line, and for many years 
awed them into quietness. 

We are compelled to take leave of this 
elegant and instructive production, and re- 
commend its style and contents, to the pe- 
rusal of every western man. It was our 
intention to treat of the historical parts of 
the address of Mr. James H. Perkins. 
Those portions, relate to the remote doings 
of the French, and the early occupancy of the 
English, of which we have given some 
slight outline in the commencement of this 
article. Mr. Perkins cannot fail to be read 
through, by every reader of any portion of 
this work. An address, delivered at Mari- 
etta, on the forty-eighth anniversary of the 
settlement of that place, closes the volume. 
It is confined to the transactions of that re- 
| gion, and filled with matter of great value. 
Arius Nye, Esq., is the author, a gentleman 
bred within sight of the ‘* Campus Mar- 
tius,’’ of the first settlement in Ohio. This 
post became a prominent point of attack, by 
the hostile Indians, Its history thrills with 
interest, but the most exalted sentiments, 
| connected with its recital, arise on the con- 
sideration of the natures of those men who 
first broke in upon the forest-world of the 
West, and successfully planted civilization 
in the midst of the fiercest barbarism. Their 
like is never to be known again. In the 
progress, and mutations of human affairs, 
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such a concourse of circumstances will never 
arise. ‘There can never be another such 
revolution as that of 1776. If that was pos- 
sible, will there be again such patriots, such 
men? ‘Then came the weakness of their 
country,’ and their own impoverishment. 
Afterwards the ofier of western lands, in 
compensation for military service, but re- 
quiring the protection of military force. ‘The 
never-lessening patience, perseverance and 
piety of those stern characters, has no par- 
allel; but with all these traits we behold the 
hourly exercise of courage, the cool con- 
templation of danger, acuteness of design, 
and vigor of execution. 

In dismissing this work we must express 
our extreme regret that no index or even 
contents of chapters can be found on its 
pages. 

C. W. 


SONG, 
OF CHIN-GACH-GOOK, THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


Waene is my own tall forest wild, 
Where erst I roam’d while yet a boy, 
Where streamlets gush’d, and flowrets smiled, 
And my young bosom beat with joy ; 
Where pleasure came without alloy, 
And peace did bless the forest child ? 
No dark’ning thoughts did then annoy 
The happy, thoughtless, joyous forest boy. 


O give me back my forest home, 
Where erst in manhood’s proud career, 

I loy’d beside my sire to roam, 
And chace the graceful bounding deer; 
Or o’er the bright blue waves to steer 

The swift light shallop, while the foam 
Did sparkle round it, high and clear, 


And fair ones gazed with smile, and song, and cheer. 


O give me back my forest sweet, 
Where-first I felt love’s warm embrace, 
Its melting glance, its low song, meet 
To sooth the hunter after chace: 
O where’s that form with angel grace, 
Which my return was wont to greet 
With beaming eye, and smiling face, 
When e’er I sought my home, my resting place ? 


Where is my own proud forest high, 
Through which with painted braves I dash’d, 
And scream’d our own wild warrior cry, 

And met the foe where weapons clash’d ? 


With soul that swell’d, and eye that flash’d, 
I laugh’d to see the Huron die, 

With his dark bosom deeply gash’d, 

Where the wild din of raging battle crash’d. 


Ah yes! ah yes! I ask in vain: 
My forest wild has pass’d away ; 
The white man came like autumn’s rain, 
And my proud forest felt his sway ; 
It bow’d to him, it could not stay ; 
But ’midst its ruins I remain, 
To linger out my last sad day, 
Where my forefathers’ quiet ashes lay. 


No longer now may I behold 
That gentle form I loved so well 
To my fond bosom to enfold 
With joy, and hope, and beating swell, 
And soft low song, and words that fell 
Upon my warrior spirit bold, 
Like twilight music o’er the dell, 
Which of a happy spirit-world doth tell. 


She’s gone! she’s gone! she’s pass’d away ! 
No more her low soft voice I hear; 

Her dark eye once with sparkling ray 
Did glance on mine with spirit clear; 
But now ’tis closed. I’m old and sear, 

And brooding thoughts, and wild dismay, 
And boding dreams all dark and drear, 
On all the past that linger with me here. 


The white man came; we learn’d to weep: 
With him the red man’s sorrows came. 

He taught us sins so dark and deep, 
It did our warrior spirits tame, 
And we did hide in blushing shame, 

From where our fathers’ spirits sleep, 
And dim’d our once proud warrior name, 
Which was our nation’s monument of fame. 


And now I’m hurrying to the grave, 
Alone in this bright stranger land, 

Where I was wont upon the wave 
To guide my bark with steady hand; 
The lake’s the same, the silv’ry sand 

Her tossing water stil] doth lave, 
But forests here no longer stand, 


They ’ve fall’n before the white man’s wizard wand. 


And why do I still linger here, 
Where once was my wild forest home ? 
Does aught remain my soul to cheer, 
As through the white man’s lands I roam ? 
My father’s spirit bids me come, 
I hear it shouting high and clear 
In happier climes—the red man’s home— 
His place of rest—his heav’n. Icome! Icome! 
GOTTFRIED. 


Canal Dover: O. 
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ed mother. The family were obliged to 
use economy to keep within their limited in- 
come ; but their wants were few, and it is 
to be doubted if they felt as poor in their 
‘‘Moruer,”’ said Isabella Graham, as | humble cottage, as many ladies who spend 
they sat at work one morning, ‘‘ do you not | fortunes on dress, and never have any thing 
think Mrs. Carey is very amiable, to put| to give to the hundreds starving round them. 
up with old Aunt Esther’s whims and cap- | Esther was a little girl when her father died, 
rices, as she does? Elizabeth told me the | and it may be supposed that she was spoil- 
other day, her mother never allowed herself | ed and humored, by her indulgent mother ; 
to exhibit any impatience towards her aunt, | for it is not necessary to be wealthy, in or- 
and that all the children are taught to honor | der to spoil children. But Mrs. Warren 
and respect her.”’ | loved her daughter too well to make her an 
‘¢ Mrs. Carey is, indeed, very amiable,”’ | object of dislike to others, and of unhappi- 
said her mother, ‘* but the whole family owe | ness to herself. She early trained Esther 
Aunt Esther a debt that well deserves their|in habits of usefulness and economy, and 
gratitude and affection.”’ taught her cheerfulness and good temper, as 
‘‘[ have heard that Mr. Carey felt under | principles of conduct, not merely the result 
obligations to her, for some kindness shown | of temperament, but as duties incumbent on 
him in eatly youth; but I did not know the | all. Esther well repaid her mother’s care. 
whole family were indebted.”’ Besides being amiable, industrious, and well 
‘‘ Yes, my dear girl, the whole family | informed, she possessed a handsome person, 
ought to repay the. kindness and uncom-/|and pleasing manners.” 
plaining devotion of Aunt Esther to their} ‘‘ Now mother, you are getting romantic, 
parent.” Iam sure,”’ cried Isabella, laughing, ** you 
‘‘It is said, mother, that Mr. Carey set-| surely do not mean seriously, that old Aunt 
tled a handsome income on her, and you | Esther was ever handsome!”’ 
know he always pays her as much respect} ‘I am perfectly serious, my dear, Age 
and attention, as if she was the greatest la- | alone often changes the youthful beauty into 
dy in the land.”’ | a haggard old woman ; but other causes have 
‘‘ Yes, my dear, Mr. Carey shows by his | contributed to wrinkle and contraet the face 
conduct how deeply he feels his obligation | of Esther Warren. Aunt Esther at sixty- 
to her, and doubtless by his affectionate | five, is very different, I assure you, from 
manners and respectful solicitude, she feels | the same person at seventeen. At that time, 
repaid for her care and anxiety for him when | she possessed an ease and grace seldom met 
young.” with, in girls who have spent their lives in 
‘«« You seem to know all about it, mother ; | one spot, secluded from society, and pass- 
will you not tell me the whole story ?”’ and | ing their time in the ordinary occupations 
as she spoke, Isabella drew close to her|of a country life. Mary Warren was rear- 
mother, in hopes of hearing something in- | ed by her aunt with the same tender care 
teresting, and, perhaps, romantic. | bestowed on her own daughter. From the 
‘¢ You must not anticipate any thing very | time she entered her aunt’s house, she had 
romantic from me, my dear child, for you | never known the want of a mother’s care. 
are aware that ] am very matter of fact in} The warmest affection existed between the 
my details, and have no faculty of making | cousins, which lasted until the hand of death 
my stories romantic, or investing my hero-| was laid on one, and continued for her child 
ine with rest not exclusively her own. | through every vicissitude of life, and still 
In narratinggmMe leading incidents of Aunt) flourishes in pristine vigor, unchilled by the 
Esther’s lif therefore, your lively imag-| frosts of time, untouched by the hand of 
ination must supply all my deficiencies.’? |age. ‘The cousins were unlike in appear- 
‘‘Oh yes, mother, only tell the story,’’|ance and manners. Both were gentle and 
said Isabella, eagerly. affectionate, but Esther had more energy of 
‘‘ Many years since, there resided in aj character than her cousin, and while she 
small village in Connecticut, a very happy | commanded respect and admiration by her 
family, named Warren. Mary and Esther | beauty and dignity, Mary won it by her un- 
Warren were cousins. The former was an | assumed simplicity of manner. Mary was 
orphan, @nd resided with Esther’s widow-! not handsome, not even pretty, excepting to 
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those who loved her, to whom her mild| of herself andchild. Esther was not back- 
blue eye and amiable countenance, appeared | ward in aiding her cousin, and by her cheer- 
beautifully expressive. Both were sincere-| fulness contributed to restore somewhat the 
ly pious, and in after life, Esther, particu-| happiness Mary had thought forever fled.” 
larly, found religion her only stay and sup- ‘* But mother,”’ said Isabella, ‘* where was 
port in the sad trials through which her| Lawrence Mills all this time ?”’ 

pathway lay. And, though through the in- | ‘*He was still absent: you are aware 

firmity of human nature, she has been una-| that a cruise generally consists of three or 

ble to combat with the weaknesses of temper | four years absence, and it was now only 
to which we are all subject, even you, my|two years since he had left. Esther had 
dear Isabel, must have observed, that al-| heard from him several times, and these let- 
though sometimes whimsical, she is never| ters were doubly prized through the trials 

ill natured, and always charitable to the| that afterwards passed upon her. The hope 
faults and failings of others. of again seeing him supported her through 

When Se een re eneenisy Sa eie- | weeey scene of distress, until hope was too 
ther two years younger, the former married. | long deferred, and then, indeed, we cannot 

Edward Carey was a young man of good| wonder if life seemed dark and drear.”’ 
family, and steady habits. He lived in New ‘*And mother, did Esther’s mother have 
York, and was doing a good mercantile busi-| to work in her old age ?”’ 
ness in that city. ‘The prospects of the} ‘Ah, now I come to the saddest part of 
young couple were flattering ; their ideas of | my story. While Mrs. Warren had her 
economy and industry promised the contin-/| little cottage, she could live comfortably, 
uance of their good success, and their mu-| without w ork. Her little garden produced 
tual affection was the best guarantee of| every vegetable she needed, and her other 
happiness. Mary brought her husband but| wants were few, so that her little income 
little property, but she brought him a warm | was sufficient, with frugality, to keep her 
heart and helping hands. Every thing look- above want. One night not long after the 
ed brighter than ever to them at the expira-| return of Mary to her old home, the family 
tion of two years: happy in each other’s| were awakened by the suffocation of smoke 
affection, and in their little Edward, who| in the room: it was discovered that the floor 
was the pet and plaything of Esther almost] was on fire, and they had barely time to es- 
as much as of his parents. cape with their lives. Esther caught up 
esther frequently visited Mary in her| the little Edward, then a child of three years, 
new home, and it was here that she first met| and escaped with difficulty. When they 
Lawrence Mills, then a lieutenant in the| had recovered from the shock the next day, 
navy. AsI cannot romance, I will pass} they found themselve houseless, and nearly 
over, my dear Isabella, the’ interval until| penniless. ‘They received kindness from 
Esther became the affianced bride of the| their neighbors, but they set immediately to 
handsome lieutenant. Shortly after, he was| work to help themselves. It was now that 
ordered to sea, and Esther prepared to spend | the true worth of Esther was shown. As 
the interval of his absence in her usual em-| the genuine diamond can be distinguished 
ployments at home. But her happiness was | from the mock, not so much from its capa- 
soon disturbed by the illness of Mary’s hus-| bility of reflecting the sunbeams, as from 
band, which at length settled into a con-| its superior brilliancy in the dark: so true 
sumption, and after lingering for nearly a| worth is most readily discerned in adversity. 
year, he died in the arms of his wife. His| The sad events that now followed each oth- 
affairs which had been so prosperous during | er so rapidly, in this hitherto happy family, 
his health, had become sadly deranged du-| would induce you, my dear Isabella, to im- 
ring his long illness, and on his death, Mary | agine them improbable, did not experience 
found herself possessed of a mere pittance. teach us that reality in such cases often 

»Again she found an asylum in her aunt’s| surpasses fiction.” 

“house. But this retreat was no longer the} ‘* What other misfortunes befell them, 
scene of happiness of former times. The| mother? Surely their situation was already 
long illness of her husband had worn out| sufficiently hopeless.” 

‘her delicate frame, and his death had com-| ‘It was sad, but not hopeless; for they 
pleted the blow. She found it necessary to| were still happy in each other’s affection, 

apply closely to her needle for the support! and could have been so in a hov@. ‘They 
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easily found a temporary asylum, among | from Lawrence Mills? 


the ir neighbors, but for two of them it was 
not long needed. Mrs. Warren, over-fa| 


with anxiety of mind, brought on inflama- | 


Original Papers. 


tivued herself at the fire, which together | 
| 


tion of the brain, and caused her death very | 


shortly. At the same time, Mary, who had 
caught a severe cold from exposure, was 
very ill, and in two months followed her 
aunt to the grave,.”’ 

‘¢What did Esther do now, 
as she was, without a home, 
child to support ?”’ 

‘Ah, that was the grand inducement to 
exertion. 
repinings, she exerted to obtain a livelihood. 
She obtained the use of a small cottage, on 
easy terms, and here, wiih her little charge 
she prepared to make herself as comfortable 
as her means would allow. She opened 
school which was soon filled, 
universally respected and beloved, by all 
who knew her. 


mother, left 
and a little 


year Esther had heard nothing from him. 
She anxiously looked for his return, and 


Without wasting time in useless | 


a | bolt. 


as she was | 


Lawrence had now beenj|so rich? I 
gone more than three years, but for the last | 
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?’? said Isabella, to 
| whom the idea of his desertion seemed so 


cruel. 


‘* When Edward was about eight years 
he entered his aunt’s room one morn- 
ing, and found her lying on the floor. He 
ran for assistance, crying that ** Aunt Es- 
ther was dead.’’ It was found that she had 
fainted, and as it was followed by a severe 
illness, nothing singular was supposed to 
have oce = od. But she had seen the mar- 
riage of ‘* Captain Lawrence Mills, United 
States bia to Miss Sarah Martin, of Phil- 
adelphia.’’ Strange as it may appear, Es- 
ther had never ceased to hope for his return 
to her, until now. ‘There was nothing defi- 


/nite in her anticipations of reunion, but 
,| when this final bar was placed to any sach 


vain hope, the blow came like a thunders 


But, my dear Isabella, 1 am making 
my story too lone.” 

‘‘But mother, how did Edward become 
am sure I would never have 
thought Mr. Carey could ever have been so 
poor.” 

‘¢ He entered a store when quite young, 


this buoyed her drooping spirits under all| and recommended himself to his employers 


misfortunes,”’ 

‘‘ Did he never return, mother ?”’ 

‘* Yes, my child, he returned, but not to 
Esther. She who had looked for him so 
anxiously and confidently, she who in all 
other trials had placed her hopes on him, 
was doomed to be disappointed here. Es- 
ther had borne misfortune with fortitude ; 
the loss of friends who had been taken by 
death; but this desertion overcame her. 
Happily for her she was obliged to exert 
herself. It required her utmost endeavors 
to keep herself and nephew from poverty. 
Besides her school, she applied herself dili- 
gently to her needle. Many nights, when 
Edward was sleeping quietly, unconscious 
of the efforts of his kind friend, did ‘old 
Aunt Esther,”’ as you called her, sit up un- 
til midnight, to complete a piece of needle- 
work, in order to purchase some article for 
her little charge. 

Her health at length began to decay. Her 
bright eye grew dull and languid, her light 
step was now a slow and measured tread, 
her form had lost its roundness and graceful 


CC CO 
———————$———— 


symmetry, a stoop had taken the place of 


the erect carriage of former days, and in 
short, Esther Warren was no longer hand- 
some.”’ 


‘* But mother, did she never see or hear 


of. 


by his industrious habits and respectful 
manners. Hecontinued with them after their 
removal to New-York, and by his industry 
and frugality, was able to assist his aunt, 
(for so he still called her,) whose health was 
now much broken. He became in time 
junior partner, and has ever since been get- 
ting wealthy. He often speaks of his early 
life, and is ever ready to lend a helping hand 
to deserving merit struggling with poverty.” 

‘* But Aunt Esther is not very amiable; 
now, mother.”’ 

‘* No, my dear child, misfortune, disap- 
pointment and sickness, brought on a 
premature old age. At an age when most 
persons are in the prime of life, Aunt Es- 
ther was worn out with toil and care Her 
temper gradually gave way to the infirmities 

of her body. There were many who would 
gladly have married Esther when she was 
young and pretty, and even when she lost 
these adv antages; but she would never lis- 
ten to any proposals ; her affections had 
been crushed, never to be restored. She 
still retained the same pure and disinterested 
love for her nephew. ‘Through toil and 
privation, through sickness and sorrow, in 
every situation and circumstance of life, her 
affection for him remained fervent and de- 
voted. Can vou ask, now, why he puts up 
48 
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with her oddities? Knowing as he does, 
the sorrows of her youth, and indebted as 
he is, to her, can you again wonder that Mr. 
Carey willingly overlooks all her infirmities 
of temper, and respects and loves ‘ old Aunt 
Esther” as if she was indeed, ‘ the great- 
est lady in the land.’ ”’ 

‘¢One more question, mother, and I will 
ask no more. Did Aunt Esther ever see 
Lawrence Mills again ?”’ 

‘Never. A few years after, he died, 
and his widow is married again.” 

‘¢ Well, mother, I shall always love Aunt 
Esther better. But I am sure I should nev- 
er have imagined that she had ever been 
handsome and gentle; but who knows but 
I may be just as ugly an old woman. Oh, 
horrors !”’ and Isabellaran down stairs laugh- 
ing at the thought of becoming a wrinkled, 
gray, and decrepid old woman. 

A. & V. ¥. 

Columbus: O. 


Se 


THE PIONEER’S DEATH. 


Tue sun hung like an orb of burnished gold 
Above the hills that bound the far-off West, 
And clouds were floating on the azure sea 

Like fairy islands,from whose balmy shores 
The spirits of the bless’d looked kindly down 
Upon a world of beauty and of peace. 

The winds of June came gently flutt’ring by, 
Bearing the perfume of unnumbered flowers, 
And fann’d the troubled brow of one who sat, 
Divine in beauty and absorbed in thought, 

Beside the lattice of her humble home. 

Grief ’s shadow dimmed the sunshine of her eye, 
And tears bedewed the crimson of her cheek. 
Not then heard she the vesper of the bird, 

Nor saw the glory of the western sky, 

For woe was at her heart, and it doth fling 

Its somber drapery wide o’er the scenes 

Which make this earth so fair. She rose, and moved 
With sylph-like step unto the bed, where lay 
One whom she loved.—Oh, woman! lovelier far, 
Far more divine in scenes like this, where death 
Js hov’ring o’er his victim, than in halls 

Where fashion holds her court—Thou bendest low 
Above the sick-man’s form, and seemest then 
Like some fair minister from brighter worlds 
Sent into this to raise the bow of peace 

Above the threat’ning clouds of human woe : 


Gently she brushed the hoary locks aside, 

And bared the brow of him who slumbered there, 
Dreaming perhaps of early loves and hopes. 

He was an aged man, and on his front 

The furrows of long years of care and thought 





Were deeply graved. The sufferer oped his eye 
And looked most kindly on the maiden’s form, 
And uttered words of comfort to her heart— 
Then threw the sheet aside and showed a bust 
Of symmetry and time-defying strength. 

His cheek was thin, and from his ashy lip 
The words came gurgling forth, like latest drops 
From an exhausted spring. “ My pulse is weak. 
The wide—the boundless—the eternal sea 

Is surging up before my dreaming mind; 

And on my ear, grown dull to things of earth, 
Its sounds are audible. My spirit soon 

Shall brave its billows, like a trusty bark, 

And seek the shore where shadows never fall. 
Oh, I have lived too long! Have I not seen 
The suns of four-score summers set in gloom ? 
Hath not my heart long sepulchred its hopes, 
And desolation swept my humble hearth ? 

All that I prized have passed away, like clouds 
Which float a moment on the twilight sky 

And fade in night. The brow of her I loved 

Is now resplendent in the light of heaven. 

They, who flung sunlight on my path in youth, 
Have gone before me to the cloudless clime. 

I stand alone, like some dim shaft which throws 
Its shadow on the desert’s waste, while they 
Who placed it there are gone—or like the tree 
Spared by the axe upon the mountain’s cliff, 
Whose sap is dull, while it still wears the hue 
Of life upon its withered limbs. Of earth 

And all its scenes, my heart is weary now, 

°T is mine no longer to indulge in what 

Gave life its bliss, jewelled the day with joys, 
And made my slumbers through the night as sweet 
As infant’s dreaming on its mother’s breast. 
The blood is sluggish in each limb, and I 

No longer chase the startled deer, or track 

The wily fox, or climb the mountain’s side. 

My eye is dim, and cannot see the stars 

Flash in the stream, or view the gathering storm, 
Or trace the figures of familiar things 

In the light tapestry that decks the sky. 

My ear is dull, and winds autumnal pass 

And wake no answering chime within my breast: 
The songs of birds have lost their whilom spells, 
And waterfalls, unmurmuring, pass me by. 

°T is time that I were not. The tide of life 
Bears not an argosy of hope for me, 

And its dull waves surge up against my heart, 
Like billows ’gainst a rock. The forests wide, 
All trackless as proud Hecla’s snowy cliffs, 
From which, in youth, I drew my inspiration, 
Have fallen round me ; and the waving fields 
Bow tothe reaper, where I wildly roamed. 
Cities now rise where I pursued the deer; 

And dust offends me where, in happier years, 

I breathed in vigor from untainted gales. 
Nature hath bowed before all-conquering Art— 

Hath dropped the reign of empire, which she held 
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With princely pride, when first I met her here. 

The old familiar things, to which my heart 

Clung with deep fondness, each, and all, are gone ; 
And I am like the patriarch who stood 

Forgotten at the altar which he built, 

While crowds rushed by who knew him not, and 
At his simplicity. Oh, let me die! [sneered 
Fling back the curtains—let me look once more 
Upon the day, and sigh my last farewell. 

Ha! thou glad sun, withthee I sink to rest’. 

Upon the bosom of my mother earth, 

And not a tear shall dim my manly eye, 

And not a sigh shall swell my withered breast. 


* Now the glad forms of other years come up, 

Like spirits from the vast abyss of time, 

To bear me to the gates where change comes not. 
Thy hand, my daughter, and now fare-thee-well!” 


He ceased. A flutter o’er his features passed, 
And all was silent as the marble there. 
That struggle was his last—aud now he lay 
Calm, pale, and fixed in death. A presence, mute 
And all unearthly, lingered there awhile, 
As if his spirit cast a farewell glance 
O’er what it once had loved, before it rose 
On wings of triumph, floating far beyond 
The burning stars that gem the blue of heaven. 
T. H.S. 
Louisville: Ky, 
mime 


THIRD ANNUAL RBPORT, 


UPON THE GEOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY 
AND ZOOLOGY OF THE STATE OF NEW- 
YORK: FEBRUARY 1839. 


Tue organization of the scientific corps 
for New-York, differs from that of Ohio, in 
many respects. ‘l'here are four geologists, 
for field duty, whose labors are confined to 
four separate districts, with salaries (inclu- 
ding drafts) of 1800 dollars, with one ex- 
ception. ‘They have power to employ local 
assistants, at a fair compensation. In addi- 
tion, there is a botanist, mineralogist, zoélo- 
gist and paleontologist. ‘The latter subject 
is an important branch of geology, relating 
to fossil remains, both animal and vegetable. 

In New-York, there is no common head 
or superintendant, each individual being re- 
sponsible for his department, or district. 
‘The survey appears to be progressing with 
rapidity, and the results give satisfaction to 
the legislature, and the people of the state. 
A faithful representation of this report would 
fill the present number of our young monih- 
ly, and we can, therefore, only touch two 
or three matters of interest. 

Hydraulic lime, an important mineral pro- 
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duct, is obtained in great abundance, in this 
state. "The counties of Ulster, Monroe, Madi- 
son, Montgomery, Herkimer, Onondaga, Or- 
leans and St. Lawrence, furnish the stone 
from which itis made. Dr. LewisC. Beck, of 
the mineralogical and chemical department, 
says, page 26, ‘‘the leading principle involved 
in the hardening of these hydraulic com- 
pounds, seems to be that certain earthy 
substances, especially silica, combined with 
the lime, and that the silicate is converted 
into a solid hydrote, by combination with 
water.”’ 

Here are three analyses of specimens; 
number one from Rondout, on the Delaware 
and Hudson canal, number two from Chitte- 
nanga, number three from Maulius. 














1. 2. 3. 

Carbonic acid, 34,20 | 39,33 39,80 
Lime, 25,50 | 25,00 25,24 
Magnesia, 12,35 | 17,83 18,80 
Silica, 15,37 | 11,76 | § 13,50 
Alumina, 9,13 2,73 
Oxide of iron, 2,25 | 1,50 | 1,25 
Bitumen, loss and moisture,| 1,20 1,50 1,41 

100,00 Sed 100,00 


The gypsum trade of New-York, is esti- 
mated at fifty thousand tons per annum. 
Large quantities of the black oxide of man- 
ganese, or wad, may be had in Columbia 
and Duchess counties. 

The department of fossil remains, is en- 
trusted to T’. A. Conrad, Esq., whose report 
is second in order. It contains a section of 
the rocks, and the imhedded fossils of each 
member. And here we are tempted to no- 
tice the contradictory opinions, in reference 
to the geological position of the great lime- 
rock formation of Ohio. Mr. Conrad pla- 
ces the fine-grained sandstone beds of Ohio, 
at the top of the lower silurian rocks, and 
consequently our limestone, is equivalent 
to the calcareous portion of the lower silu- 
rian. Itis also intimated, page 59, that our 
lime-rock is composed of two members, the 
Dudly and the Trenton limestone. Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, in his report to Congress, 
1830, says it is the carboniferous, or moun- 
tain limestone, which is the base of the 
coal measures in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Belgium. ‘The carboniferous limestone 
is above, and the T'renton far below the old 
red sandstone. Of the fossils assigned to the 
Trenton limestone, the cyathophyllum, am- 
monite, calymine bufa, turba corals, lingula 
mittella, pentacrine, encrini, straphomena, 
and others common to our limerock, are 
wanting. In fact the Ohio limestone for- 
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mation, corresponds better with the Helder-| hand, the cheaty layer of this Ohio rock, 
does not seem to belong to any part of the 


berg limerock of Mr. Conrad, than with the | 
Trenton. But the Helderberg is above | 
the Salmon river sandstone, which he! 
says is well developed in Ohio, and musé 
therefore correspond to our fine-grained 
sandstone, and this is with us above the 
lime-rock. By considering the Helderberg | 
limestone of New-York, as the upper mem- 
ber, and the ‘l'renton as the lower member, 
of the Ohio lime-rock a striking similarity 
of fossils is observed. As yet the eyatho-| 
phylla has not to our knowledge been seen! 
in our blue limestone as low as Cincinnati, | 
which is about 1,000 feet down in the lime-| 
rock, nor has the statilus of the lower mem-| 
ber, been discovered in the upper strata. 
The entire thickness of the limestone, is 
no where seen in Ohio, and therefore we) 
know little or nothing of the rocks beneath. | 
The fossils correspond closely with those | 
of the ‘* wenlock limestones and shales’’ of | 
the silurian system, embracing at the same) 
time many of those assigned to the *Tan-} 
deilo flags,”’ the ** Caradoc beds” and the} 
‘s Ludlow rocks,’’ comprising the entire silu-| 
rian. Atthe same time it has the ‘*cheaty”’ | 
stratum of the mountain limestone. If we 
strike out all between the bottom of the | 


lower silurian, and the second member} but not very ,easily worked. 


of the medial, as given for New-York, 
bringing number two and seven of Mr. Con- 
rad’s section together, as the relique would 
indicate, we must look for the equiv alent of 
our fine-grained sandstone, either in his Hel- 
derberg and Brochiopadreus 


tain limestone will be wanting. By sucha 
disposal of strata, the conglomerate is the 
first rock of the carboniferous group of Ohio. 

In the second report of the geology of Ohio, 
page 106, Mr. Foster unhesitatingly gives 
the name of mountain limestone to the rock 
underlying our shale. There are according 
to Dr. Locke, Professor Riddell and Pro- 
fessor Briggs, two distinct members of this 
rock, the blue, or lower, and the buff, each 
of which may be subdivided into strata. 
Dr. Locke and Professor Briggs, do not, as 
we have seen, commit themselves upon the 
geological position of this deposit. It is an 
important question, which we hope will ere 
long be fully investigated. If itis mountain 
limestone, where is the underlying old red 
sandstone, and the whole silurian system? 
where shall we refer the fine-graine] sand- 
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sandstone, or | 


in the upper olive sandstone, and the moun- | 
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silurian ; and the bithoor rea of the mountain 
limestone, and those of the upper limerock 


| of this state seem to be identical. 


Having departed from our intention of 
giving a bricf statement of the New-York 
report, but few words can be added. Mr. 
Mather, in his report upon the first or Tlud- 
son river district, gives the following list of 


| the rocks of New-Y ork, Westchester, and 


Putnam counties: granite, gneiss, mica- 
slate, quartz-rock, ‘Talease-slate, limestone, 
sienite, serpentine, steatite, angite- rock, 
queenstone. ‘The bricks m anf actured in 
those counties, are estimated at forty-two 
'millions nine hundred thousand, at five 
dollars fifty cents per thousand. He ex- 
amined many of the old shafts sunk along 
the banks of the Hudson in early times, in 
search of silver, without finding any traces 
of that metal. ' These are the works of that 
age when it was supposed America was 
filled with gold, silver, and precious stones. 
There is, also, a report upon Rockland and 
Orange counties, in the latter of which, Mr. 
W. Horton was engaged as assistant, and 
makes a se parate report. The iron ores of 
the river counties appear to be exhaustless, 
The report 
dispels all the visions of copper, silver, 
and gold, that have so long occupied the 
minds of the inhabitants of that region. 
Professor E. Emmans reports upon the rich 
mineral district of the northeast. Mr. 
Vamoxena of the central, and James Hall, 
Esquire, of the western or fourth geologi- 
eal division of the state. Instruction and 
amusement can be drawn largely from all 
of the reports here noticed; but a great 
| space would be necessary to transfer even 
| the leading matter to our columns. 


- —~>—— 
THE FALLEN TREE. 


Jarep, the son of Jesse, was reflecting 
upon the vicissitudes of human life and the 
versatility of human actions; he was rumi- 
nating on the changes in the tastes of men, 
and the transitory nature of all sublunary 
enjoyments. He had collected the differ- 
ent periods of life together, and again dis- 
tributed them into those natural divisions 
which take place in the seasons of the year. 
As he walked forth from his tent, he beheld 
an oak, that had braved the tempests of an 


stone, and slate formation? On the other) hundred winters, standing erect, in the ma- 
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jesty and grandeur of its strength, spreading 
its mighty arms, as if to grasp the heavens, 
and would have deemed it immortal had he 
not stood upon a little knoll of earth, which 
had been thrown up by the falling of a tree: 
he began to soliloquize. 

“This oak is not immortal, for behold, 
here is where its fellow once stood. J/¢s 
mighty trunk was many years ago precipi- 
tated from the summit of this little eminence, 
with the resounding crash of the earthquake. 
It laid here for half a century together, grad- 
ually decomposing from the alternations of 
wind and of rain, of sunshine and of shade, 
until it has finally disappeared, saving this 
brown and lengthened mark, which it has 
left upon the surface of the ground. It is 
true, it once was erect as its mighty neigh- 


bor. Its shade was as refreshine and its | 


leaves as green. ‘The birds chirpe das mer- 
rily and sung as melodiously in its branches, 
and the squirrel leaped as often and as ac- 
tively upon it, from limb to limb, and from 
spray to spray. 
but this sad relic of itself behind it; its 
strength and its umbrage, its verdure and its 
beauty are fled, never to return. 
shall be said of man, possessing 
the talents of an angel?’ 
like the oak, and wither like the tender 

bark ? Shall he moulder like the siessive 
trunk, and disappear as its mighty branches? 

Shall all the troubles of his breast pass un- 
regarded by his Maker, and shall all his 
hopes shrivel as the leaf and disappear as 


‘almost 


the shade? Shall the early joys of life pass Vi 


away as the sweet spring music of the birds, 

and shall naught be heard in the evening of 
his davs, but ‘the sighing of the winds and 
the cooing of the dove? Yes, said he, this 
is the fate of man. 
than the insensate tree, for he has a love of 
life and a hope of a futurity, and yet he has 


not the firmness of the oak, to resist the | 


hurricane of life or sustain those ‘storms of 


sorrow,’ that fall ponderously upon him, but | 


is agitated with every gale and bends with 
every breeze. In youth he has a nature | 
that prompts him to expect more from hu- 
man life than it is calculated to afford, till 


stung with disappointment and discouraged | 


| 
g | abode. 


But it has now left nothing | 


But what | 


Shall he decay | 


Poor man, is worse off | 


Again he engaged in the cares of 
‘life. He plowed his fields and scattered 
seed upon the ground. As he threw his 
scythe into the grass he could scarce help 


:|lamenting the destruction of the verdant 


beauties, occasioned by the sweep of his 
hand. ‘The meadow with all its array of 
virent grass and multifarious flowers, was 
in a few days so seared with the sun, and 
winnowed with the breeze, that he was 
again inspired with the deepest despair, and 
the most profound melancholy. Again he 
retired to his home. In a few weeks, he 
returned to the meadow where he had late- 
ly been so despondent. Fresh verdure had 
|covered its surface; a new tribe of flowers 
had sprung from the roots of the stalks he 
had extirpated. ‘The stream that wound 
through the meadow, covered when he left 
it with green slime, and almost exhausted 
from long-continued drought, was now re- 
'plenished and purified from recent rains, 
|and glided peacefully along, glittering in the 
'sun, and the lark was twittering around it 
in the meadow. 

Day succeeded day, night followed night, 
and year rolled on after year, in their usual 
‘succession. One beautiful midsummer day, 
'Jared strolled into the woods, where full 
r|twenty years before he had taken his soli- 
| tary Ww alk. He came to the place where 
he had seen the mark of the fallen tree. To 
his surprise a beautiful young tree stood in 
all the vigor of maturity, where the old one 
‘had deeayed. ‘The birds sung sweetly in 
its boughs, and it spread a wide and refresh- 
ling shade over his head. ‘The breezes at 
the point where the sunshine and the shade 
united, were exhilarating to his spirits, and 
| his long and dreary spell of melancholy was 


| dispersed, as the clouds pass away after'a 
long continued rain. He called to mind 
‘the thoughts that had engrossed his atten- 
tion, when many years before he had stood 
'upon that spot. He now ruminated on the 
|prospect of the resurrection of the body, 
| and the immortality of the soul, as illustrated 

by the returning bloom of the mentow; and 
| the reappearance of the tree. 
| ‘Awhile we flourish,’ 


said he, “like 


'the cedars of Lebanon. ‘Ve spring up to 


from defeat, he at length overlooks the few | maturity as the tall pine of the mountain. 
little delights that belong to life, and sinks | Our course is upward like that of the bird 
into the vale of sorrow and the gloom of | of heaven, and we seem to dwell among the 
desperation.”’ stars. Butthe tempestcomes. Limb after 

He turned himself from this scene of decay limb, is dashed from the tree, as the ‘curls 
and walked sad and solitary to his gloomy | of beauty’ fall from the head of man, until, 
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at last beset on every side, he falls and is 


Vil. 


gathered to the tombs of his ancestors, to| O’er gentle hill and flowery vale they strayed ; 


sleep till the morning of the resurrection. 
But from his dust he shall arise as the tree 
from its ruins, or the phoenix from its ashes, 
and bloom in youth, in health, and in unfa- 
ding beauty, beyond the: precincts of mor- 
tality. It may be that his body may slum- 
ber in the dust and mingle with its mother 
earth, year after year, and age after age. 
But a period shall arrive when it shall resume 
more than its former erectness and beauty, 
and triumph forever, over the ruins of time.” 
J. M. F, 
Zanesville: Ohio. 
ai 
THE BETROTHAL. 
I. 
Ir was a bright and glorious summer eve, 
And the rich gems of heaven were thick and fair; 
The clear blue sky you might almost believe 
All gently melting into liquid air,— 
A lambent ether, “‘ beautifully blue,” 
Pure as the morn’s first flower-bespangling dew ! 
Il. 
Night’s witching queen, upon the joyous earth, 
Poured down her pearly livery of light ; 
And nature seemed, as *t were for very mirth, 
To dance and revel in the moonbeams bright: 
Above, beneath, around, all seemed to say, 
°T was fair Creation’s blithest holiday. 
Ill. 
*T was one of those bewitching nights that seem 
Just made for love ; and on the balmy air 
Floated low murmurings, that you might deem 
Sweet spirit-voices gently whispering there ; 
As if in that eve’s holy solitude, 
A thousand fays their blushing partners woo’d. 
IV. 
°T was such a night as poets ever love ; 
And such as love-sick rhymesters choose, “their eyes 
In a fine frenzy rolling,”’ forth to rove, 
And vent their souls in moon-struck rhansodies : 
Moonshine and love, you may depend upon it, 
Have given birth to many a moon-struck sonnet! 
Vv. 
It was, I say, on such a night as this, 
That once two gentle lovers wandered forth, 
With hearts were all attuned unto the bliss 
A night so fair and lovely might give birth: 
For love, like moonshine, (and both go together,) 
Is much the brightest when ’t is pleasant weather. 
vi. 
Young were they both, and one was passing fair ; 
And each, beloved, of love made rich return ; 
Though he had never ventured to declare, 


With converse sweet the moments they beguile; 
Yet not to speak of Love had he assayed, 

Though in his thoughts ’t was uppermost the while ; 
Thoughts with (“par excellence”) tue question rife, 
That Herculean labor of man’s life! 


Vill. 
For somehow, of his speech he seemed debarr’d, 
When to give utterance to his love he tried. 
I ’m sure I know not why he found it hard, 
So gentle was the being at his side, 
That, angel as she was, I greatly doubt, 
Her taking offence if he had spoken out. 


IX. 
Fain had he told his love, but words came none: 
So, finding speech was not at his command, 
He did, the next best thing that could be done, 
That is—within his own, her gentle hand 
He took ;—she blushed, but yet withdrew it not; 
Perhaps she thought—no matter what she thought ! 
Xe 
°T is a sweet thing to clasp the hand of her 
You love—lI ’ve tried it ;—reader, did you ever ? 
°T is next to kissing it, I do aver, 
(Nay, then, I pity you, if you have never!) 
And that ’s the sweetest thing I ever tried, 
Save kissing lips, but then they ’re near allied! 
XI. 
But, as I said, her lovely hand he took— 
It was a lovely hand, as I avouch ; 
If you would know just what *t was like, pray look 
At fair Miss Such-an-one’s, you love so much, 
Who has, yeu think, though sooth you scarce know why, 
The prettiest hand in the world, as well as eye! 
XII. 
And then he looked into her soft blue eyes— 
What he saw there I never could suspect, 
And it has always filled me with surprise, 
When I upon the circumstance reflect : 
I’ve gazed upon fair eyes till mine grew dim, 
Yet never moved they me as hers did him, 


XIII. 
I strongly am inclined to think, however, 

Her eyes—fond tell-tales we may not control! 
Gave back to his that glance of love, that never 
Beams but for one, the chosen of the soul ! 
Though all in those sweet eyes he might see hid 

I know not. I can state but what he did: 


XIV. 
He gazed one moment in excess of bliss; 
Breathed her loved name in low and gentle tone ; 
Impressed on her fair brow one burning kiss, 


And each was plighted unto each alone! 
Oh! what were words and vows of common art 


As yet, that love “in words that breathe and burn.” | To theirs—the deep BETROTHAL OF THE HEART! 


But stood he now resolved, that this fair night 


199 


Should either “ make him, or undo him quite ! 


L. 3. ©, 
Cincinnati: O. 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 





EARLY FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN| in the main to be érue: especially is this 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. the case with regard to that region which 

lies west of the Alleghany range. Little as 

From the interesting volumes of Mr. Epwarp| there may be in the elder sections of our 
Fiace, of Louisville, entitled “The Far West,! Atlantic states to demand veneration for the 


or a Tour Beyond the Mountains,” we are ena-| past, no sooner does the traveler find him- 
self gliding along the silvery wave of the 


bled to follow up Mr. Perxins’s excellent paper Ging : So 
‘* beautiful river,’’ than at the same moment 


on early French discovery in the Mississippi , ‘ : . 
Valley, with sil lai la itn eee Oe finds himself forsaking all that the fairy 
founded by the Chevalier La Salle and his creations of — have Rviciey! consecrated, 
lages J or the roll of the historian chronicled for 
coming time. Allis new. The very soil 
on which he treads, fertile beyond compar- 
ison, and festering beneath the undisturbed 
vegetation of centuries; the rolling forests, 
bright, luxuriant, gorgeous as on the dawn 
of creation; the endless streams pouring 
onward in their fresh magnificence to the 
ocean, all seem new. ‘The inhabitants are 
emigrants late from other lands, and ever 
operation of human skill on which the eye 
may rest betrays a recent origin. There is 
but a single exception to these remarks: 
those mysterious monuments of a race 
whom we know not of ! 

In consideration, therefore, of the cireum- 
stance that antiquities in this blessed land 
of ours are, indeed, very few and far be- 
tween, I deem it the serious duty of every 
traveler, be he virtuoso or be he not, when- 
ever once so happy as to lay his grasp upon 
an antique ‘‘in any form, in any shape,” 
just to hold fast to the best of his ability ! 
Such, reader, be it known, was my own 
praiseworthy determination when drawing 
nigh to the eastern shore of the stream op- 
posite to the ancient French village Kaskas- 
kia. ‘The sun was going down, and as I 
approached the sandy edge of the sea-green 
water, a gay bevy of young folks were 
whirling the long, narrow, skiff-like ferry- 
boat like a bird across the stream, by means 
of a hawser to which it was attached, and 
which extended from shore to shore. In 
my own turn I stepped into the boat, and 
in a few moments the old French negro had 
forced it half across the river, at this spot 
about three or four hundred yards in width. 
For one who has ever visited Kaskaskia in 






























companions, and settled and permanently occu- 
pied by their successors. The extent and 
localities of the cordon of French posts, intended 
to reach from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, are well known. ‘Those points which, 
under the immediate successors of La Salle and 
his fellow-explorers, assumed somewhat the 
character of villages, were some twelve or fifteen 
in number, situated principally on the Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, and Wabash rivers. The most 
prominent of them were Kaskaskia, Fort Char- 
tres, Cahokia, Prairie du Rocher, St. Charles, 
and St. Vincents; and of the past history and 
present condition of all these, but the last 
two, some very interesting particulars are given 
in the following gleanings from Mr. F'Lace’s vol- 
umces.—HEsPERIAN. 





KASKASKIA. 


In a country like our own, where every- 
thing is fresh and recent, and where nothing 
has yet been swept by the mellowing touch 
of departed time, any object which can lay 
but the most indifferent claim to antiqui- 
ty fails not to be hailed with delighted at- 
tention. ‘* You have,’’ say they of the 
other hemisphere, ‘‘no ivy-mantled towers; 
no moss-grown, castellated ruins; no dun- 
geon-keeps rearing in dark sublimity their 
massive walls and age-bleached battlements ; 
nothing to span the mighty chasm of by- 
gone years, and to lead down the fancy into 
the shadowy realms of the past; and, there- 
fore, your country is steril in moral inter- 
est.”” Now, though this corrollary is un- 
doubtedly false, I yet believe the proposition 
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the last beauitful days of summer, a pen like 
my own need hardly be employed to delin- 
eate the loveliness of the scene which now 
opened upon the vew. For miles the gleamy 
surface of the gentle Kaskaskia might be 
seen retreating from the eye, till lost at) 
length in its windings through the forests | 
of its banks, resting their deep shadows on 
the stream in all the calm magnificence of 
inanimate nature. ‘The shore I was leaving 
swelled gracefully up from the water’s edge, 
clothed in forests until it reached the bluffs, 

which towered abrupt and loftily; w hile | 
here and there along the landscape the low 
roof of a log cabin could be e: 1ught peeping 
forth from the dark shrubbery. ‘The bank | 
of the stream I was approaching presented | 
an aspect entirely the reverse ; less lovely, | 
but more picturesque. A low sandy beach 
stretched itself more than a mile along the 
river, destitute of trees, and rounding itself} 
gently away into a broad green plain. Upon) 
this plain, a portion of the American Bot- 
tom, at the distance of a few hundred yards 
from the water, is situated all that now re- 
mains of ** old Kaskaskia.’’ From the cen- 
ter rises a tall Gothic spire, hoary with | 
time, surmounted by 


an iron cross; and| 
around this nucleus are clustered irregular- 
ly, at various intervals, the heavy-roofed, 
time-stained cott: ges of the Frene +h inh: bit- 
ants. ‘These houses are usu: illy like those | 
of the West Indian planters, but a single 
story in height, and the surface which they 
occupy is, of course, in the larger class, 
proportionably increased. ‘They are con- 
structed, some of rough limestone, some of| 
timber, framed in every variety of position : 

horizontal, perpendicul: wr, oblique, or all 
united; thus retaining their shape till they 
rot to the ground, with the interstices stuff- 
ed with the fragments of stone, and the ex- 
ternal surface stuccoed with mortar; others, 
afew only, are framed, boarded, etc., in 
modern style. Nearly all have galleries in 
front, some of them spacious, 
around the whole building, and all have gar- 
den-plats enclosed by stone walls or stoc- 
eades. Some of these curious-looking struc- 
tures.are old, having bided the storm-winds 
of more than a century. It is this cireum- 
stance which throws over the place that an- 
tiquated, venerable aspect to which I have 
alluded, and which equally applies to all the 
other villages of this peculiar people I have 


yet spoken of. 





The city of Philadelphia 


' back at least to Noah’s 


wharf 


'** Leaguer of Boston;”’ 


running observation. 


and this neglected village of Kaskaskia are, | from that attachment to the customs of their 


as regards age, the same to a year; but 
while ever y object which, in the one, meets 
the eye, looks fresh as if but yesterday 
touched by the last chiselling of the archi- 
Wi in the latter the thoughts are carried 
ark! T'wo centu- 
ries oe ave rolled by since the “city of the 
Pilgrims’’ cease d to be a * cornfie ld 3? > but 
where will you now look for a solitary relic 
of that olden time? ** State-street,’’ the 
scene where American blood was first poured 
out by British soldiery ; ** Old Cornhill ;” 
the site of the ‘ Liberty-tree ;’’ and the 
from which the tea was poured into 


' 
the dock, are indeed pointed out to you as 


spots memorable in the 


history of the 
and yonder frowns 
the proud hight of Bunker’s Hill; there 


| lay the British baitle-ships, and there was 


‘burning Charlestown ;’’ but, with almost 
the solitary exception of the ** Old South’’ 
Church, with the cannon-ball imbedded in 
its tower, where shall we look for an object 
around which our associations may cluster ? 
This is not the case with these old villages. 
A century has looked down upon the same 


objects, in the same situations and under 
the same relations, with a change searcely 


appreciable. Yon aged church-tower has 
thrown its venerable shadow alike over the 
Indian corn-dance, the rude cotillion of the 
French villager, the Spanish fandango, the 
Virginia ree/, and the Yankee frolic. Thus, 
then, when I speak of these places with 
reference to antiquity, I refer not so much 
to the actual lapse of years as to the pres- 
ent aspect and age of the individual objects. 
In this view there are few spots in our coun- 
try which may lay more undisputed claim 
to antiquity than these e: uly French settle- 
ments in the Western Valley 

There is one feature of these little villages 
to which I have not at this time alluded, but 
which is equally amusing and characteristic, 
and which never fails to arrest the stranger’s 
I refer to the narrowness of 
those avenues intended for streets. It is no 
very strange thing that in aged Paris struc- 
ture should be piled upon structure on either 
side even to the clouds, while hardly a foot- 
path exists between; but that in this vast 
Western world a custom, in all respects the 
same, should have prevailed, surpasseth un- 
derstanding. This must have resulted not 
surely from the lack of e/bow-room, but from 
the marvellous sociability of the race, or 
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own fatherland which the Frenchman ever 
betrays. ° . ° 

It was through one of these long, narrow, 
Jane-like streets to which I havé alluded, 
and, withal, a most unconscionably filthy 
one, that I rode from the landing of the fer- 
ry tothe inn. The low-roofed, broad-gal- 
leried cottages on either side seemed well 
stocked with a race of dark-eyed, dark-hair- 
ed, swarthy-looking people, all, from the 
least unto the tallest, luxuriating in the mel- 
low atmosphere of evening; all, as if by 
the same right, staring most unceremonious- 
ly at the stranger; and all apparently sum- 
ming up, but in the uncouthest style imag- 
inable, their divers surmises respecting his 
country, lineage, occupation, ete., ete. ‘The 
forms and features of these French villagers 
are perfectly unique, at least in our country, 
and one can hardly fail distinguishing them 
at first sight, even among a crowd, once 
having seen them. ‘Their peculiarities are 
far more striking than those of our German 
or Irish population. A few well-dressed, 
genteel gentlemen were lounging about the 
piazza of the inn as I drew nigh, and a po- 
lite landlord, courteously pressed forward, 
held the stirrup of the traveler, and request- 
ed him to alight. Something of a contrast, 
this, to the attention of a stranger usually is 
blessed with from not more than nine-tenths 
of the worthy publicans of Illinois. Alas ! 
for the aristocracy of the nineteenth centu- 
ry! But n’importe. With the easy air of 
gentility and taste which seemed to pervade 
the inn at Kaskaskia in all its departments, 
few could have failed to be pleased. For 
myself, I was also surprised. Everything 
about the establishment was in the French 
style, and here was spread the handsomest 
table d’hote it has been my fortune to wit- 
ness in Illinois. 

The moon was pouring gloriously down 
in misty mellowness upon the low-roofed 
tenements of this antiquated village, when, 
leaving my chamber, I stepped from the inn 
for a lelsure stroll through its streets and 
lanes. Passing the gray old church, bathed 
in the dim,*melting moonlight of a summer 
night, such af for more than a century had 
smiled upon its consecrated walls as one 
year had chased away another; the next 
considerable structure which arrested my at- 
tention was a huge, ungainly edifice of brick, 
like Joseph’s coat, of many colors, forsooth, 
and, withal, sadly ruinous as regards the 
item of windows. This latter circumstance, 


aside from every other, agreeable to all ob- 
served precedent, would have notified me of 
the fact that this was neither more nor less 
than a western courthouse. Continuin 
my careless ramble among the cotteneast 
passed several whose piazzas were thronged 
with young people; and at intervals from 
the midst rang out, on the mild evening air, 
the gay, fresh laugh, and the sweet, soft 
tones of woman. A stately structure of 
stone, buried in foliage, next stood beside 
me, and from its open doors and windows 
issued the tumultuous melody of the piano. 
A few steps, and the innocent merriment of 
two young girls hanging upon a gentleman’s 
arms struck my ear. ‘They passed me. 
Both were young; and one, a gazelle-eyed 
brunette, in the pale moonlight, was beauti- 
ful. ‘The blithe creatures were full of frolic 
and fun, and the light Gallic tongue seem- 
ed strangely musical from those bright 
lips. ° . 

The extent of the territory of Kaskaskia 
was originally very great, stretching from 
the Kaskaskia river to the Mississippi, a 
breadth of about two miles, and comprising 
the area from the confluence of the streams, 
seven miles below, to the present site of the 
place. ‘The tract below the town is incal- 
culably fertile, abounding in the plum, the 
persimmon, the cherry, the delicate pecan, 
the hickory, and the hazel-nut; and for the 
most part was comprised in one vast ** com- 
mon field,’’ over which herds of wild hors- 
es, introduced by the emigrants, long roam- 
edin undisturbed possession. Thiscommon, 
consisting of seven thousand acres, was 
granted to ‘* Kaskaskia and inhabitants for 
ever’ by Vaudreuil, governor of the Prov- 
ince of Louisiana, as early as 1748. In 
this arrangement we observe a striking fea- 
ture in the policy both of the French and 
Spanish govenments, in their early settle- 
ments on the Mississippi. ‘The items of 
door-yards, gardens, stable-yards, etc., and 
of settling colonies in the compact form of 
towns and villages, as a protection from the 
savages and to promote social intercourse, 
were all matters of special requisition and 
enactment; while to each settlement was 
granted two tracts of land for ‘‘ common 
fields” and “‘ commons.” This distinction 
was not, however, invariably observed, The 
former consisted of several hundred acres 
conveniently divided among the individual 
families, and the whole enclosed by the la- 
| bor of all the villagers in common. [f the 
49 
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enclosure opposite any plat was suffered to| age neighbors; unambitious, contented, and 
become ruinous, the right to the common happy, increasing and flourishing; and in 
was forfeited by the offending individual. |a few years, they tell us, Kaskaskia, ‘* the 
The seasons, also, for ploughing, sowing, | terrestrial pi iradise,”’ numbered a population 
reaping, etc., were by public ordinance sim-| of eight thousand souls!* Blessed with a 
ultaneous: yet with these restrictions, each | soil of boundless fertility, and prolific in all 
individual, so long as he complied with the | Nature’s luxurious stores to a degree of 
necessary regulations, possessed his lot in| which less-favored climes can form no con- 
franc alliew: fee simple, subject to sale and| ce ption: subsisting solely by culture of the 
transfer. ‘I'he “‘ common” was a far more | little homesteads around their own thresh- 
extended tract, embracing in some instances | holds, by hunting the wild denizens of their 
several thousand acres without enclosure, | noble forests, or angling upon the calm bo- 
and reserved for the purpose of wood and| som of their beautiful stream : sim ple-heart- 
pasturage. Here there was no grant of sev-| ed and peaceful, almost without the terms 
erality, and no individual portion could be} of law, gently ruled by the restraints of a 














appropriated without the special and unan- 
imous consent of the whole village. ‘To 
the indigent who came to settle among them, 
and to young married pairs, donations from 
this tract were often made by the villagers, 
and, if conveniently situated, might subse- 
quently become a portion of the ** common 
field.”’ ‘That such an arrangement, under 
all the circumstances of the period when 
instituted, and with such a people as the 
early French settlers, was the best that 
could have been made, no one can doubt. 
But how such a regulation would suit a race 
of enterprising Yankees, fidgeting eternal- 
ly for emprovements, or a squad of long-si- 
ded Kentuckians, grumbling about elbow- 
room, is problematical. 

The proceedings of our national govern- 
ment towards these ancient villages have 
been characterized by generosity, whatever 
may be said of the conduct of individuals. 
In 1788, an extensive tract lying along the 
Mississippi was by act of Congress granted 
to the French inhabitants east of that rivex ; 


and to those of Kaskaskia was secured for 


a common field twenty thousand acres. It 
is under direction of the trustees of the town 
by. provision of the state legislature. 

Unlike the policy of all other Europeans 
who have planted themselves upon the Wes- 
tern continent, that of the F sench emigrants 
towards the aborigines, with the exception 
of the extermination of the Natchez in the 
South, has invariably been conciliatory, 
peaceable, and friendly. ‘This has been the 
effect rather of debasing themselves than of 
elevating the natives. Surrounded by eve- 
rything which could fascinate the eye or 
delight the fancy, we find these inoffensive 
foreigners, therefore, unlike the English 
settlers along the Atlantic and in the elder 


Western states, at peace with all their sav- | 


religion they venerated and a priesthood 
they loved: without commerce, the arts, or 
the elegancies of life; a thousand miles 


from a community of civilized men; from 
year to year the *y went on, and from gene- 
ration to generation they flourished, until, 
in that of our own age and our own day, 
they are found still treading in the steps 
which their fathers trod! So long as the 
peaceful French villager retained the beau- 
tiful land of his adoption in undisputed pos- 
session, all was flourishing and prosperous. 
A little more than half a century from its 
origin, Kaskaskia was the capital of Illinois ; 
and on the visit of Charlevoix in 1721, a 
monastery and Jesuit college was in suc- 
cessful operation, the ruins. of the edifice 
remaining extant even to the present day. 
This institution was successful in convert- 
ing a number of the aborigines to its pecu- 
liar tenets, and at one period is said to have 

‘embraced twenty-five hundred catechu- 
mens !!’’ A most preposterous assertion, 
most assuredly. * * * 

A century, ‘and the whole region was ce- 
ded to England, thence to our own govern- 
ment in 1783, and now old Kaskaskia is but 
the wreck of its former prosperity. It makes 
one almost sad to wander about among these 
ruinous, deserted habitations, venerable with 
departed years, and reflect that once they 
were thronged with population, the seat of 
hospitality, and the home of kindy feeling. 
The quiet villagers have been yt a little an- 
noyed by the steady and rapéd influx of im- 
migration on every side of them, dissimmi- 
lar in customs, language, religion, and tem- 
perament, while the bustling enterprise has 
fretted and displeased them. Long accus- 
tomed, also, to the arbitrary but parental 





* Doubtless an exaggeration. 
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authority of their military commandants and 
priesthood, they deemed the introduction of 
the common law among them exceedingly 
burdensome, and the duties of a citi- 
zen of a republic, of which we are so 
proud, intolerable drudgery. Many, there- 
fore, of the wealthy and respectable, on 
cession of their territory to our government, 
removed to Louisiana, where civil law yet 
bears sway; others crossed the river and 
established St. Genevieve and St. Louis; 
while the foreigners returning to the lands 
from which they had emigrated, few but na- 
tives of the country remained behind. ‘The 
ordinance of 1787, prohibiting involuntary 
servitude in the region then called the North- 
western ‘Territory, induced many who were 
desirous of preserving their blacks to re- 
move to the new villages west of the Mis- 
sissippi, then under Spanish rule. From 
these and a variety of similar causes, this 
peaceful, kind-hearted people have within 
the last thirty years been more than once 
disturbed in the dwellings of their fathers. 
Few things are more difficult, and, con- 
sequently, more rarely met, than correct 
portrature of character, whether of the in- 
dividual or of community. [tis easy enough, 
indeed, to trace out the prominent outlines 
in the picture: and with a degree of accu- 
racy which shall render it easily recognised, 
while yet the more delicate shading and 
lighting is false; just as the artist may have 
transferred every feature in exact form, size, 
and proportion to his canvass, while the ex- 
pression thrown over the whole may be in- 
correct. ‘This has more than once been the 
case in descriptions hastily drawn of that 
singular being, the French villager of the 
Mississippi. One distinguished writer has 
given an absolute carricature of the race. 
My own design has been, therefore, merely 
to throw before the reader those character- 
istic traits which not even the most careless 
observer could have failed to detect. 
Though betraying but little of that fiery 
restlessness which distinguishes the Paris- 
ian, these men are yet Frenchmen in more 
respects than mere origin. In their ordina- 
ry deportment we view, indeed, rather the 
calm gravity, the saturnine severity of the 
Spaniard; and yet in their fetes and amuse- 
ments, which were formerly far more fre- 
quent than at present, they exhibit all the 
gayety of the native of La Belle France. 
The calm, quiet tenor of their lives present- 
ing but few objects for enterprise, none for 
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the strivings of ambition, and but little oc- 
casion of any kind to elicit the loftier ener- 
gies of our nature, has imparted to their 
character, their feelings, their manners, to 
the very language they speak, a languid 
softness stongly contrasted by the unquiet 
restlessness of the emigrant who is succeed- 
ing them. Hospitality was formerly, with 
them, hardly a virtue; it was a matter of 
course, arising from their peculiarity of ‘sit- 
uation; and the swinging sign of the tavern 
is a recent usurpation. ‘The statute-book, 
the judiciary, courts of law, and the peni- 
tentiary, were things little recognized among 
these simple-hearted people; for where the 
inequalities of life were unknown, what 
was the inducement to crime demanding 
this enginery of punishment? Learning 
and science, too, were terms scarcely com- 
prehended, their technicalities not at all; 
for schools were few, and learned men still 
more so; and thus reading, writing, and ci- 
phering are, and ever have been, the acme 
of scholastic proficiency with the French 
villager. How many of the honest fellows 
cun do even this, is not for me to estimate. 
As to politics and the affairs of the nation, 
which their countrymen on the other side 
of the water ever seem to think no incon- 
siderable object of their being, they are too 
tame, and too lazy, and too quiet to think 
of the subject. Indeed, the worthy villa- 
gers very wisely look upon * earthly digni- 
ties’? and the like much with the stoicism 
of Cardinal Woolsey in disgrace, 

“ Oh, “tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden, 

Too heavy fora man that hopes for heaven.” 

The virtues of these people are said to be 
many: punctuality and honesty in their 
dealings ; politeness and hospitality to stran- 
gers; though it must be confessed, the man- 
ifold impositions practiced upon their sim- 
plicity of late years has tended to substitute 
for the latter virtue not a little of coolness 
and distrust. ‘There is much friendship and 
warmth of feeling between neighbors and 
kindred, and the women make affectionate 
wives, though by no means prone to con- 
sider themselves in the light of goods and 
chattels of their liege-lords, as is not unfre- 
quently the case in more enlightened com- 
munities. Indeed, as touching this matter, 
the Mississippi French villager invariably 
reverses the sage maxim of the poet, 

“In things of moment on yourself depend ;” 

for he never presumes to depend upon any 
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one but his faithful helpmate, whether things 
are of moment ornot. As to religious faith, 
all are Catholics ; and formerly, morethan 
of late years, were punctilious in abservance 
of the ceremony and discipline of their 
church, permitting but few festivals of the 
calendar to pass unobserved, ‘Their wealth 
consisted chiefly of personal property, slaves, 
merchandise, etc.; land being deemed an 
item of secondary consideration, while lead 
and peltry constituted the ordinary circula- 
ting medium. Rent for houses was a thing 
hardly known, All this changed long ago, 
of course; and while real estate has aug- 
mented in value many hundred per cent., 
personal property has somewhat proportion- 
ably depreciated. 

In the ordinary avocations of the villagers, 
there is but little variety or distinction even 
at the present day, and formerly this uni- 
formity of pursuit was yet more observable. 
The wealthier and more enterprising hobit- 
ans were traders, often with peculiar and 
exclusive privileges; and they kept a hete- 
rogeneous stock of goods in the largest 
room of their dwelling houses, by way of 
being merchants. ‘There are but few who 
practice the mechanic arts for a livelihood : 
carpenters, smiths, tailors, shoemakers, etc., 
as artisans, were formerly almost unknown, 
and there is now in this respect but little 
change. Now, as then. the mass of the 
population are agriculturists, while many of 
the young and enterprising men embrace 
with pride, as offering a broad field for em- 
ulation, the occupations of boatmen, traders 
to the Rocky Mountains, in the vicinity of| 
which most of their lives are passed, enga- 
ges of the American Fur Company, or hun- 
ters and trappers upon the prairies. The 
bold recklessness of this class has long been 
notorious. 

The idiom of these villages, though by 
no means as pure as it might be, is yet much 
more so, all things considered, than could 
be expected. It requires no very close ob- 
servation or proficiency in the language to 
detect a difference, especially in pronuncia- 
tion from the European French. ‘There is 
not that nervous, animated brilliancy of di- 
alect which distinguishes the latter ; and the 
nasal, lenthened, drawling sound of words, 
gives their conversation a languid, though 
by no means a disagreeable movement. It 
is said to be more soft and euphoneous than 
the vernacular, though very different from 
the Creole dialect of the West India Islands. | 


There are some provincialisms, and some 
words which a century ago might have been 
recognised in some provinces of France, 
though not now. 

As to the item of costume, itis still some- 
what unique, though formerly, we are told, 
much more so: that of the men was a coarse 
blanket-coat, with a cap attached behind in 
lieu of a cape; and which, from the circum- 
stance of drawing over the head, geve the 
garment the name of capote, Around the 
head was wreathed a blue handkerehief in 
place of a hat, and on the feet moccasins in- 
stead of shoes and stockings. All this, 
however, has pretty generally given place 
to the American garb, though some of the 
very aged villagers may be seen in their an- 
cient habiliments, the capote, moccasins, 
blue handkerchief on the head, and an end- 
less queue lengthened out behind. Their 
chief amusement ever has been, and, prob- 
ably, ever will be, the Dance, in which all, 
even from the least to the greatest, bond and 
free, unite. Their slaves are treated well, 
if we may judge from appearances ; for no- 
where in the West have I seen a sleeker, 
fleshier, happier-looking set of mortals than 
the blacks of these old villages. 

Previous to the cession of Louisiana to 
our government, the Laws of Spain were 
pretty generally in force throughout the 
province, so far as related to municipal ar- 
rangement nnd real estate, while the com- 
mon law of France, Coutwme de Paris, 
governed all contracts of a social nature, 
modified by and interwoven with the cus- 
toms of the people. Each district had its 
commandant, and each village its syndie, be- 
sides judges in civil ogairs for the p,ovince, 
and the officers of the mi/élia, a small body 
of which was stationed in every district, 
though too inconsiderable to afford much 
protection to the inhabitants. ‘These rulers 
were appointed by the governor at New- 
Orleans, to whom there was an appeal; and 
the lieutenant-governor, who resided at St. 
Louis, was the commander of the troops. 
Thus the government was a mixture of civ- 
il and military; and, though arbitrary to 
the last degree, yet we are told the rod of 
bomination was so slight as scarcely to be 
felt.* However this may be, it is pretty 
certain they did not well relish at first the 
change in the administration of justice when 





* Breckenridge: to whom the author is indebted fo; 
other facts relative to these early settlements. 
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they came under the jurisdiction of our laws. | miliar footing in the same ballroom. 


The delay and uncertainty attendant on trial 
by jury, and the multifarious technicalities 
of our jurisprudence, they could not well 
comprehend, either as to import, importance, 


or utility ; and it is not strange they should | 


have preferred the prompt despatch of arbi- 
trary power. Nor is the modern adminis- 
tration of justice the on/y change with which 
the simple-hearted villager is dissatisfied. 
On every side of him improvement, the 
watchword of the age, is incessantly ring- 
ing in his ears; and if there be one word in 
our vocabulary he abhors more than all oth- 
ers, it is this same: and, reader, there is 
much wisdom in his folly. In 1811 the in- 


vention of Fulton’s mighty genius was first | 


beheld walking upon the Western waters; 
and from that hour ‘ the occupation’’ of the 
daring, reckless, chivalrous French voyageur 
‘‘was gone.”’ Again the spirit of improve- 
ment declared that the venerable old cottage, 
gray with acentury’s years, must give place 
to the style and material of a modern date ; 
and lo! the aged dwelling where his fathers 
lived, and where his eyes opened on the 


light, is swept away, and its very site is| 


known no more. And then the streets and 
thoroughfares where his boyhood has frol- 
icked, as the village increases to a city, must 
be widened, and straightened, and paved, 
and all for no earthly reason, to his compre- 
hension, but to prevent familiar chat with 
his opposite neighbor, when sitting on his 
balcony of a long summer night, and to 
wear out his poor pony’s unshodden hoofs! 
It is very true that their landed property, 
where they have managed to retain it from 
the iron grasp of speculation, has increased 
in value almost beyond calculation by the 
change; but they now refuse to profit by 
selling. Merchandise, the comforts and 
luxuries of life, have become cheaper and 
more easily obtained, and the reward of in- 
dustrious enterprise is greater. But what 
is all this to men of their peculiar habits 
and feelings? Once they were far better 
contented, even in comparative poverty. 
There was then a harmony, and eordiality, 
and unanimity of feeling prevading their so- 
ciety which it can never know again. They 
were as one family in every village ; nearly 
all were connected either by ties of affinity, 
consanguinity, propinquity, or friendship: 
distinction of rank or wealth was little 
known, and individuals of every class were 
(dressed alike, and met upon equal and fa- 





| 








It is 
needless to say, that now ‘* Vous avons 
change tout cela.” 

As to the poorer class of these villagers, 
it is more than doubtful whether they have 
at all been benefitted by the changes of the 
past twenty years. We must not forget 
that, as a race, they are peculiar in charac- 
ter, habits, and feeling; and so utterly dis- 
tinct from ourselves, that they car. with hard- 
ly more facility associate in customs with 
us than can our red brother of the prairie. 
Formerly the poorest, and the laziest, and 
the most reckless class was fearless of want 
or beggary ; but now a more enterprising 
race has seized upon the lands with which 
they have imprudently parted, perhaps with 
little remuneration, and they find themselves 
abridged in many of their former immuni- 
ties. ‘Their cattle may no longer range at 
will, nor have they the liberty of appropri- 
ating wood for fuel wherever it seemeth 
good. It cannot be denied, that many a one 
gains now a precarious subsistence, where 
formerly he would have lived in comfort. 
Nearly every one possesses a little cart, two 
or three diminutive ponies, a few cattle, a 
cottage, and garden. But in agriculture, the 
superior industry of the new immigrant can 
afford them for lease-rent double the result 
of their toil, while as draymen, laborers, or 
workmen of any kind, it is not difficult for 
foreigners to surpass them. Inafew years 
the steamer will have driven the keel-boat 
from the Western waters, and with it the 
voyageur, the patron, and the courier du 
bois; but the occupation of the hunter, 
trapper, and engage, in which the French 
villager can never be excelled, must continue 
so long as the American Fur Company find 
it profitable to deal in buffalo robes, or en- 
terprising men think proper to go to Santa 
Fé for gold-dust. Nor will the farmer, 
however lazy, lose the reward of his labor 
so long as the market of St. Louis is as lit- 
tle overstocked as at present. Nathless, it 
is pretty certain ‘‘ times ain’t now as they 
used to was’’ to the French villager, all this 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The aged Catholic church at Kaskaskia, 
among other relics of the olden time, is well 
worthy a stranger’s visit. It was erected 
more than a century since upon the ruins of 
a former structure of similar character, but 
is still in decent condition, and the only 
church in the place. It is a huge old pile, 
extremely awkward and ungainly, with its 
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projecting eaves, its w alls of hewn timber r| ted , force of an hundred men séala hardly 
perpendicularly planted, and the interstices | hurl it from its seat. ‘The bell is consecra- 
stuffed with mortar, with its quaint, oldfash-| ted by the crucifix cast in its surface, and 
ioned spire, and its dark, storm-beaten case-| bears the inscription “ Pour Leglise des 
ments. ‘The interior of the edifice is some- | Illinois. Normand 4. Parachelle, 1741.” 
what imposing, notwithstanding the sombre | ‘The view from this elevation was extreme- 
hue of its walls; these are rudely plastered ily beautiful: the settlement scattered for 
with lime, and decorated with a few dingy | miles around, with the quaint little cottages 
paintings. ‘The floor is of loose, rough 1/and farms smiling in the merry sunlight, 
boards, and the ceiling arched with oaken| could hardly fail of the lovely and pictur- 
panels. ‘I'he altar and the lamp suspended} esque. ‘The churchyard attached to the 
above are very antique, | was informed by | building is not extensive, but crowded with 
the officiating priest, having been used in| tenants. It is into this receptacle that for 
the former church. The lamp is a singular | four generations Kaskaskia has poured her 
specimen of superstition illustrated by the} entire population. I saw but a few monu- 
arts. But the structure of the roof is the| ments and a pile of stones. ‘The first rec- 
most remarkable feature of this venerable} ord on the register belonging to this church 
edifice. ‘This I discovered in a visit to the! is, I was informed by the priest, to the fol- 
belfry of the tower, accomplished at no lit-| lowing effect, in French: ‘1741, June 7, 
tle expenditure of sinew and muscle, for| This morning were brought to the fort 
stairs are an appliance quite unknown to | three bodies from without, killed by the 
this primitive building. ‘There are frames| Renards, to whom we gave sepulture.”’ 
of two distinct roofs, of massive workman-| There is here also a baptismal record, em- 
ship, neatly united, comprising a vast num-| bracing the genealogies of the French set- 
ber of rafters, buttresses, and braces, cross-} tler since 1690, and other choice old chron- 
ing each other at every angle, and soingen-| icles. Some land deeds still remain extant, 
iously and accurately arranged by the arch-| bearing date as early as 1712, and a memo- 
itect, that it is mathematically impossible | rial also from the villagers to Louis XV., 
that any portion of the structure shall sink | dated 1725, petitioning a grant of * com- 
until time with a single blow shall level the! mons,.”’ ete.. in consequence of disasters 
entire edifice.* Itis related, that when this 
church was about being erected, the simple 
villagers, astonished at the immense quan-| they had been forced themselves to flee for 
tities of timber required for the frame, eall-| life to the bluffs ‘opposite the village. 

ed a meeting of the citizens, and for atime} ‘The nunnery at Kaskaskia is a large 
laid an interdict upon operations, until in-| wooden structure, black with age, and for- 
quiry respecting the matter should be made.| merly a public house. With this institution 
It was with difficulty the architect at length | is connected a female seminary, in high re- 
obtained permission to proceed; but, when /pute thoughout this region, and under su- 
all was completed, and the material had dis-| perintendence of ten of the sisters. Anew 
appeared, they knew not where, their as-| nunnery of stone is about being erected. 
tonishment surpassed all bounds. ‘The bel- 
fry reminded me of one of those ancient 
monuments of the Druids ealled Rocking- 
stones; for though it tottered to and fro be- 
neath my weight, and always swings with 
the bell when it is struck, perhaps the uni- 


from the flood of the preceeding year, in 
which their all had been swept away, and 





PRAIRIE DU ROCHER. 


A ripe of some hours through a delight- 
ful region brought me to the bluffs, which, 
at this point extending into the plain, con- 
fine the bottom to a narrow strip, bounded 
on the one side by the Mississippi, and on 
the other by the battlement of the cliffs, 
upward of an hundred feet in hight. Be- 
neath lies the French village of Prairie du 
Rocher, so called from its situation. It is 
thirteen miles from Kaskaskia, and its low 





* The reader will recollect that these notes were 
sketched two years ago. Since that time some chang- 
es in this old edifice have taken place ; the whole south- 
west angle has fallen to the ground, and, agreeable to 
the text, the entire roof would have followed but for 
the extraordinary strength of one solitary piece of tim- 
ber. High mass was in celebration at the time, and the 
church was crowded, but no accident occurred. The 


old building has been since dismantled, however; its} cottages scattered along, like the tents of a 
bell removed from the tower, and the whole structure 


, tone ee | nomadic tribe, for miles, are completely 
will soon, probably, be prostrated by “ decay’s effacing ; - 
finger.”? overhung by the huge, beetling erags above. 
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From the deep alluvion along the river’s 
verge rises an enormous srowth of cotton- 
wood-trees and sycamores, concealing the | 
stream from the view. From the bluffs to! 
this belt of forest stretches away the vast 
common field, rustling with maize. 
eastor-bean and tobacco-plant are also often 
seen carpeting the ground with emerald. 
Around each tenement, as usual, isa plat of 
cultivated land, and the luxuriance of veg- | 
etation is unrivalled. Passing these out- 
skirts, I at length arrived at the body of the 
village, lying upon a creek or bayou of the 
same name, which winds through its center, 
and empties into the Mississippi. This qui- 
et stream was once the scene of a very 
bloody tragedy. When Illinois first came 
under territorial government, 
civil judicature were establised, the func- 





tionaries of the law, in passing one day from | 


Cahokia to Kaskaskia, to hold at the latter 
place a c 


this creek to water their horses. The ani- 


mals had scarcely begun to drink, when a} 


shower of balls from an adjoining thicket 


blood. 
caution to disguise themselves in the garb 
of the French villagers; and such was 
hostility of the Indian tribes, especially that 
of the Kickapoos, to our countrymen at the 
time, that to travel in American costume was 
almost inevitable death. ‘he Indians at 
that day had the ascendency jn point of pop- 
ulation, and the Kaskaskia tribe, as well as 
others, was powerful. 

At Prairie du Rocher, as everywhere else 
where these ancient villages remain as yet 
undisturbed in their century slumbers, the 
peculiarities to which | have so frequently 
alluded stand forth to the traveler's eye. 
The narrow lanes, the steep-roofed houses, 
the picketed enclosures, the piazza, the pe- 


the villagers, all point to a former @e. At 
this place I sansied for dinner, and while my 
olive-browed hostess, a trim, buxom little 
matron, was ‘* making ready,’ I strolled 
forth to the bluffs, having first received most 
positive injunctions to make my reappear- 
ance when the horn sounded ; 
bling up a ravine, 
smooth round summit. 
country over which my route had led was 
spread out like a map before me; and the 
little village lay so directly at my feet I could 
almost look down its chimneys. Among 


and seram- 


and courts of | 


session, stopped a few moments at! 


soon stood upon the} 
The whole tract of 


| 


The | 





me French Settlements. 


| tion, 
laid three of the party weltering in their| 


They had neglec ted the usual pre-| 


| have awaited an American. 


| amazed, 


culiar dress, manners, and amusements of| the fact is one well ascertained, that, give a 
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| the crags | dtehead some pei petrefactions, 

which I exhibited to my simple host, much 
| to his astonishment, on my return. Forty 
| years had this man dwelt upon the very spot 
| he then inhabited, the scene of his birth ; 
and almost every day of his life had he as- 
cended the cliffs among which I had been 
clambering; and yet, though the seashells 
were standing out in every direction from 
| the surfs ice of the ledge, not the slightest 
peculiarity of structure had he ever dream- 
ed of. ‘That the great ocean had rolled 
among these rocks, he could have formed no 
conception. Experience had told him that 
when burned they were lime, and he neither 
knew nor cared to know anything farther of 
their character or history. This slight in- 
cident well exemplifies the simplicity of this 
singular people. Content to live where his 
father lived; content to cultivate the spot he 
tilled; to tread in the steps which he trod; 
to speak the linguage he spake, and revere 
the faith he observed, the French villager is 
a stranger to the restless cravings of ambi- 
and acknowledges no inclination to 
change. At Prairie du Rocher is a little, 
dark-looking, ancient Catholic church, ded- 


‘icated to St. Sulpice, formerly *‘ Chapel of 
the | 


Ease’’ to Fort Chartres, but at present it has 
no resident priest. The population of the 
village is about two hundred. Its site is low, 
and, buried as it is in such enormous veget- 
ation, the spot may be unhealthy: yet, year 
after year, and generation after generation, 
have its present inhabitants continued to 
dwell where death almost inevitable must 
But where will 
you search fora fleshier, sleeker, swarthier- 
looking race than these French villagers ? 
Some attribute this phenomenon to diet; 
some to natural idiosyncrasy; and other 
some do not attribute at all, but merely stand 
The truth of the matter is, and 


Frenchman a fiddle, a pipe, a glass of clar- 
et, and room enough to shake his heels, and 
like a mushroom, he’ll vegetate on any soil ! 





FORT CHARTRES. 


Ir was a beautiful afternoon, when, leav- 
ing the little French hamlet Za Prairie du 
Rocher, after a delightful ride of three or 
four miles through rich groves of the per- 
simmon, the wild apple, and the Chickasaw 
plum, I began to believe myself not far from 
the ruins of this famous old fort. Accost- 
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ing a French villager whom I chanced to | 
meet, I inquired the site of the ruins. He| 
turned on me his glittering dark eye for a'| 
moment, and, pointing away to the dense | 
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ne 


belt of forest upon the left in a direct line | 
‘in 1720, as a link in the chain of posts 


with an enormous black-locust on the right 
of the pathway, passed on. 
est indication of the object of my inquiry 
was to be seen; but deeming it fruitless to 


attempt gathering farther information from | 


the dark-browed villager, who was 
some distance on his way, | 


now 
turned my 


Not the slight- | 


'sissippi, as 


horse’s head from the path, and, after la- | 


boring several rods through the deep, heavy 
grass of the prairie, entered the wood. 
dense undergrowth of bushes and 


The | 


matted | 


vines was undisturbed, and there was not an | 


indication of visiters at the spot for months. 
All seemed deserted, and silent, and drear. 
The ruins were comple tely shrouded in foil- 


age, and gigantic trees were rearing their | 


huge shafts from amid the drumbling heaps 
of rubbish. Wild grape-vines and other 
parasites were creeping in all directions 
over the trembling structures ; or, drooping 
forth in pensile gracefulness from the dis- 
jointed walls, seemed striving to bind up 
the shattered fragments, and to conceal the 
pitiless ravage of time. ‘The effect of this 
noble old pile of architecture, reposing thus 


in ruins, and shrouded in the eathedral dus- | 


kiness of the forest, was singularly solemn. 


“ The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 

O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe. 

Here never shines the sun; here nothing breeds 

Unless the nightly ow] or fata] raven.” 

Securing my horse to the trunk of a young 

sapling rearing up itself beneath the w alls, 
1 at length succeeded, by dint of struggling 
through the rough thickets and the enor- 
mous vegetation, in placing myself at a point 
from which most of the ruins could be ta- 
ken at a coup d’@il, Some portions of the 
exterior wall are yet in good preservation, 
and the whole line of fortification may be 
easily traced out; but all the structures 
within the quadrangle are quite dilapidated, 
and trees of a large size are springing from 
the ruins: an extensive powder-magazine, 
however, in a gorge of one of the bastions, 
yet retains its original form and solidity. 
The western angle of the fort and an entire 
bastion was, about fifty years since, under- 
mined and thrown down by a slough from 
the Mississippi; but the channel is now 
changed, and is yearly receding, while a 
young belt of trees has sprung up between 


‘some four or 
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|the ruins and the water’s edge. The prai- 
‘rie in front of the fort was. in cultivation 
not many years since, and was celebrated 
for its blue grass. 

Fort Chartres was erected by the French 


which | have mentioned, uniting New-Or. 
leans with Quebec; and as a defence for the 
neighboring villages against the Spaniards, 
who were then ‘taking possession of the 
country on the opposite side of the Mis- 
well as against the incur- 
sion of hostile Indian tribes. The ex- 
pense of its erection is said to have 
been enormous, and it was considered the 
strongest fortification in North America. 
‘he material was brought from the bluffs, 
five miles distant over the 
bottom, by boats across a considerable in- 
tervening sheet of water, and from the 
opposite Y side of the Mississippi. In 1756 
it was rebuilt; and in 1763, when France 
ceded her possessions east of theMissis- 
sippi to England, the adjoining village 
embraced about forty families, and achurch 
dedicated to St. Anne. When the Eng- 
lish troops took possession of the ecoun- 


'try, the villagers all removed to the hamlets 


across the river, then under the French gov- 
ernment, having been previously ceded, in 
the treaty of St. Ildefonso, by Spain to 
France. ‘The fort was not evacuated, how- 
ever, until July, 1765, when its command- 
ant, MW. de St. Ange de belle rive, proceed- 
ed to St. Louis with his forces. 

While Fort Chartres belonged to France, 
it was the seat of government for all the 
neighboring region ; and in 1765, when ta- 
ken possession of by Captain Sterling, of 
the Royal Highlanders, it continued to re- 
tain its arbitrary character. It was here 
that the first court of justice, established by 
Lieutenant-colonel Wilkins, held its ses- 
sions. Seven judges were appointed, who 
came tégether monthly at the fortress; but 
their decisions were very ill received by a 
people who, until then, had been released 
from all but arbitrary restriction. 

The original form of Fort Chartres was 
an irregular quadrangle, with four bastions; 
the sides of the exterior polygon being about 
five hundred feet in extent. The ditch and 
scarp were commenced, but left uncomple- 
ted. ‘The walls, massively constructed of 
stone, and stuceoed with lime, were upward 
of two feet in thickness and fifteen feet in 
hight. They still retain this altitude in 
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some portions which are uninjured; and 
many of the loopholes and the ports for can- 
yon, in the face of the wall and in the flanks 
of the bastions, are yet to be seen entire. 
The elegantly dressed freestone, however, 


which was employed about them, as well as | 


for the cornices and casements of the gate 
and buildings, has long since been removed. 
Specimens are to be seen incorporated in 
some of the elegant structures which have 
since gone up in the neighboring city. 

The military engineering of the early 
French fortifications in North America was 
of the school of Vauban; and the massive 
structures then erected are now 


of departed time. ‘The almost indestructi- 
ble character of their masonry has long been 
a subject of surprise. The walls of Fort 
Chartres, though half a century has seen 
them abandoned to the ravages of the ele- 


ments and of time, yet remain so imperish- | 


able, that in some instances It is not easy to 
distinguish the limestone from the cement 
and the neighboring villagers, 
the materials for the purposes of building, 
have found it almost impossible to separate 
them one from the other. 

The buildings which occupied the square 
area of Fort Chartres were of the same 
massive masonry as the walls. ‘They con- 
sisted of a commandant’s and commissary’s 
residence, both noble structures of stone, 
and of equal size: 
barracks, the magazine of stores, with vault- 
ed cellars, and the corps de guarde. With- 
in the gorges of the eastern bastions were 
the powder-magazine and bakehouse ; 
western, a prison, with dungeons and some 
smaller buildings. ‘There 
ports to the fortification in the middle of op- 
posite faces of the wall; and a broad avenue 
passed from one to the other, directly 
through the square, along the sides of which 
were ranged the buildings. 


emy without. 
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monuments | 
not less of the skill of their founders than | 


-| latitude of 
in removing | 


two extensive lines of 


in the 


were two sally- 


A small ban- 
quette a few feet in hight ran parallel to the 
loopholes, for the purpose of elevating the 
troops when discharging musketry at an en- 
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unison with a heart throbbing in fuller gush 
| from the presence of the young, martial fig- 
ure at her side! Fort Chartres, in its early 
years, doubtless not more the head- 
qui wrters of arbitration and rule than of gen- 


Was 


| tility and etiquette. he settlers of the 
| early I‘rench villages, though many of them 
|indigent, were not all of them rude and il- 


literate. Induced by anticipations of untold 
wealth, such as had crowned the adventu- 
rers of Spain in the southern section of the 

Western Continent, grants and charters of 
immense tracts of territory in these remote 
regions had been made by the crown of 
I‘rance to responsible individuals; and thus 
the leaders in these golden enterprises were 
generally gentlemen of education and talent, 

whose manners had been formed within the 
| precinets of St. Cloud, then the most ele- 
gant court in Europe. Many of these en- 
'thusiastie adventures, it is true, retured to 
France in disappointment and disgust; and 
many of them removed to the more genial 
Lower Louisiania: yet a few, 
astonished at the fertility and extent of a 
|country of which they had never dreamed 
before ; delighted with.the variety and deli- 
cacy of its fruits, and reminded by the mild- 
ness of the climate of the sweetest portions 
of their own beautiful France, preferred to 
remain. By the present degenerate race of 
villagers, those early days are referred to as 
a “golden age” in their history, and the 
‘old residenters’”” as wonderful beings. 
Consider the singular situation of these men: 
a thousand miles from the Atlantic shores, 
surrounded by savages and by their own 
countrymen scarce less ignorant, and sepa- 
rated by pathless mountains from a com; 
munity of civilized man. ‘The higher sta- 
tions in the French army were at that era, 
too, more than at present, occupied by men 
of genius and information, while the Catho- 
lie priesthood was equally distinguished for 
literary attainment. Under circumstances 
like these, was it other than natural that re- 
ciprocity of feeling and congeniality of taste 
| should have sought their gratification by 
mutual and frequent Fort 











intercourse? 


Such was Fort Chartres in the pride of| Chartres must, therefore, have been the seat 


its early prime; the seat of power, festivity, 
and taste ; the gathering- “spot of all the rank. 
and beauty, and fashion the province could | 


then boast. Many a time, doubtless, 
the walls of this stern old cit: 


have 


adel rung to 


lof hospitality, religious celebration, and 
kindly feeling. Here the fleshy old habit- 
| ans of the neighboring villages dozed aw ay 


| many an hour of sobe 'r jovialness with their 
‘«¢droughty cronies’’ over the pipe arid the 





the note of revelry; and the light twinkling | claretof theirown vineyards; while their dark- 


footstep of the Darks -eyed creole has beat in 


haired daughters tripped away on the greeiy 
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sward before them the balmy moonlit sum- 
mer eve with the graceful officers of the for- 
tress. 

Here, too, has been witnessed something 
of ‘‘the pride, and pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war.’’ ‘The flewr-de-lis of the 
Fifteenth Louis has rolled out its heavy folds 
above these stern old towers; the crimson 
Lion of England has succeeded; and the 
stripes and the stars of our own republic 
have floated over both in triumph. The 
morning gun of the fortress has boomed 
across the broad prairie, and been reverbera- 
ted from yonder cliffs: the merry reveille 
has risen upon the early breeze, and waken- 
ed the slumbering echoes of the forest ; and 
and the evening bugle from the walls has 
wailed its long-drawn, melancholy note 
along those sunset waters of the Eternal 
River ! 

Such, I repeat, was Fort Chartres in its 
better days, but such is Fort Chartres no 
more. 





CAHOKIA. 


THE place is supposed to have been set- 
tled by the followers of La Salle during his 
second expedition to the West in 1683, on 
his return from the mouth of the Mississsip- 
pi. More than a century and a half has 
since elapsed; and the river, which then 
washed the foot of the village, is now more 
than a mile distant. ‘This removal com- 
menced, we are told, shortly after the first 
settlement, and well exemplifies the arbitra- 
ry character of the Western waters. Form- 
erly, also, a considerable creek, which yet 
retains the name of the village, passed 
through its midst, discharging itself into the 
Mississippi not far below. The outlet is 
now several miles higher up; and tradition 
attributes the change to the pique of an ir- 
ritated villager, who, out of sheer spite to 
the old place and its inhabitants, cut a chan- 
nel from the creek to the river, and turned 
the waters from their ancient course. 

As French immigration at Cahokia in- 
creased, the Indian tribe receded, until the 
last remnant has long since disappeared. 
Yet itis a singular fact in the history of 
this settlement, that, notwithstanding the 
savages were foreed to abandon a spot en- 
deared to them by protracted residence and 
the abundance of game in the neighboring 
prairies and lakes, they have ever regarded 


their successors with feelings of unchang- | 
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ing friendliness. How different, under the 
same circumstances, was the fate of the set- 
tlements of Plymouth and Jamestown ; and 
even here, no sooner did the American race 
appear among the French, than hostilities 
commenced. 

For many years Cahokia, like old Kas- 
kaskia, was the gathering-spot of a nomadie 
race of trappers, hunters, miners, voyageurs, 
engagés, couriers du bois, and adventurers, 

carrying on an extensive and valuable fur- 
trade with the Indian tribes ofthe U pper Mis- 
sisaippi. ‘This traffic has long since been 
transferred to St. Louis, and the village 
seems now remarkable for nothing but the 
venerableness of age and decay. All the 
peculiarities of these old settlements, how- 
ever, are here to be seen in perfection. ‘The 
broad-roofed, whitewashed, and galleried 
cottage ; the picketted enclosure ; the kiteh- 
en garden: the peculiar costumes, customs, 
poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the 
race, are here met, precisely as has more 
than once already been described in these 
volumes. Here, too, is the gray old Cath- 
olie church, in which service is still regu- 
larly performed by the officiating priest. 
Connected with it is now a nunnery and a 
seminary of education for young ladies. 
The villagers still retain their ancient activ- 
ity of heel and suppleness of elbow; and 
not a week is suffered to pass without a 
merry-making andadance. The old ** com- 
mon field’? is still under cultivation; and, 
uncurtailed of its fair proportions, stretches 
away up the bottom to the village opposite 
St. Louis. This valuable tract, held in com- 
mon by the villagers of Cahokia and Prairie 
du Pont, has been confirmed to them by act 

of Congress; and, so long since as fifty 
years, four hundred acres adjoining the for- 
mer village were, by special act, granted to 
each family. ‘The number of families is 
now, as has been the case this century past, 
about fifty, neither diminishing nor increas- 
ing. Very few of the inhabitants are of 
American origin, and these are liable to an- 
nual attacks of fever, owing to the damp 
site of the place and the noxious effluvia of 
the numerous marshes in the vicinity. Upon 
the French villagers these causes of disease 
exert no effect, favorable or unfavorable. 
few acres of corn; alog cabin; afew swar- 
thy responsibilities, and a few cattle; a crack- 
ed fiddle, and a few cart-loads of prairie-grass 


his heart to covet or his industry to obtain. 
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THE DIVINING ROD. 


Tue following, is the first record with which 
we have ever met, of an attempt to experiment 
philosophically with thedivining rod. The sub- 
ject has often been the occasion of jocular re- 
mark, and has been suecessfully inwoven with 
two or three popular stories; but it has been 
seldom treated with that sobriety which it really 
appears to deserve. We recollect that several] 
years since, in a Cincinnati newspaper, some 
curious details with regard to the hazel twig, 
were published and laughed at; and we remem- 
ber that, when a boy, we knew several persons 
who had the divining gift, and whom we regard- 
ed with superstitious veneration, while older 
children considered them crack-brained, or treat- 
ed them as impostors; but we do not recollect 
that we have ever met more than two or three 
persons in the world, who had any faith in the 
water-finding virtues of the divining rod. For 
ourselves, we are apt to believe that there is 
something in that to which such respectable tes- 
timony is borne as the following; and testimony 
equally credible, we have known borne with re- 
gard to a number of instances of the workings of 
the hazel switch and beech twig. 

Mr. Lewis, of Llangollen, Kentucky, the wri- 
ter of the subjoined communication, is a gentle- 
man of respectability and enterprise. His ve- 
racity is unquestionable, as far as we have ever 
heard. We copy from the Frankfort Common- 
wealth.—Hesperian. 





VIRGULA DIVIATORIA ; OR, THE DIVINING ROD. 


‘Tuts is of very ancient use in the discov- 
ery of metals and of water. It has been the 
subject both of credulity and incredulity, 
but not of philosophical investigation, I be- 
lieve. No accurate experiments to test the 
truth of the statements in relation to it have 
ever come to the knowledge of the writer 
of this article. ‘The use of the divining rod, 
it is said, was introduced into England 
among the Cornish miners, about the year 
1682, by a Spaniard; but 1 am not certain 
that it is not mentioned in Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries as practised by the Druids, in Eng- 
land, or by the wise men of Germany who 
followed Anovistus into Gaul. Certain it 
is, that in the year 1738, Mr. Gabriel Plat- 
tes, published a book at London, entitled 
‘A discovery of Subterranean Treasure,”’ 
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in which he details the operation with the 
divining rod, thus: ** The operation with 
the V ireulae divina is thus to be performed. 
Some observe a set day and hour, with cer- 
tain words and ceremonies, at the cutting 
up of the same, which I have found to be 
little to the purpose. ‘Thus I wrought: 
about midsummer, in a calm morning, I 
cut up arod of hazel, all of the same spring’s 
growth, about a yard long; then I tyed it 
to my staff, in the middle, with a strong 
thread, so that it did hang, even like the 
beam of a balance: thus I carried it up and 
down the mountains where lead growed, 
and before noon it guided me to the orifice 
of a lead mine, which I tryed, having one 
with me with an hatchet of iron and a spade; 
and within two hours we found a vein of 
lead ore within less than a foot of the grass: 
The signs that it sheweth is to bow down 
the root end towards the earth as though it 
would grow there near unto the orifice of a 
mine: When you see it does so you must 
carry it round about the place to see that it 
turneth in the string, still to the same place, 
on which side soever you stand: The rea- 
son of this attraction I conceived to be of 
kin to the loadstone drawing iron to it by a 
secret virtue inbred by nature and not by any 
conjuration, as some have fondly imagined. 
And the reason of this, my opinion, was 
because that in divers of my practical expe- 
riments, | have observed an attraction be- 
twixt several things like that of the loadstone 
and iron.’’ In later times it is mentioned 
by many authors. The most authentic is 
contained in a letter from Mr. James Ped- 
der to the ediior of the ‘* Farmers Cabinet,”’ 
for June, 1839, Vol. 3, No. 11, published 
in Philadelphia, by Prouthy, Libby and 
Prouthy. The operator is a Mr. Injonville 
in the island of Jersey, (England,) a highly 
respectable man, residing on his own estate, 
within a short distance of the town of St. 
Helliers, on the Trinity road. More than 
two thousand wells have been dug under 
his direction, without a single failure to find 
water. Mr. Injonville is advanced in years ; 
the cultivator of his own estate, independent 
in his circumstances, has never received any 
reward for his services, and will receive 
none. He makes no secret about it, and 
declares he is quite ignorant of the means 
by which he is enabled to operate. The 
green twig turns down uniformly in his 
hands when he comes over subterranean 
water or silver. In passing near a lady in 
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a crowd collected to witness his finding wa- | 


ter, the rod became agitated in an unaccount- 
able manner ; in retracing his steps the rod 
was affected in the same way. He enquired 
if she had any considerable quantity of 
money with her, when she produced alarge 
quantity of silver in her reticule. ‘I’his was 
removed, and the rod performed as usual. 
Sir T. Le Breton, the Lieut. Bailie of the 
island, Messrs. Jean and Marret, and Mr. 
James Hemery, are among the gentlemen 
for whom Mr. Injonville has found water, 
and the Rev. John Walker, of Gloucester 
county, in New Jersey, is called upon by 
Mr. Pedder to communicate to the publie 
what information he possesses on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Injonville discovered that this 
power resided in himself, from seeing a 
Roman Catholic Priest, who fled from France 
to Jersey at the time of the first French rev- 
olution, find water with the divining rod. 
ment, that he possessed the 
greater degree than the Priest 
covery quite overcame me, 


power ina 
‘+The dis- 


says Mr. In- 


| 
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tance in pursuit, and actually fixed upon the 


identical spot that had been previously in- 


dicated by the stonemason as the best place 
for digging a well. About three months 
afterwards, another very respectable person, 
who was an operator with the divining rod, 


was conducted to my house by a neighbor 


who had no knowledge of these facts, and I 


iso abundant 


proposed to him to exercise his art, and J 
endeavored to lead him some distance from 
the spot previously pointed out. He passed 
about thirty yards below. His stick (for 
he used his walking cane) turned down, 
and he began to meander about, saying that 
he was following the stream of water. He 
soon arrived at the very same spot indicated 
by the other two operators, and said, ** Here 
the water is nearest to the but not 
as it is higher up in your yard, 
under this bee-hive.’’ The 


suriace, 


immediately 


latter spot is about twenty four yards high- 
He took the rod and found, to his astonish | 


jonville, ** and [ should have fallen had l 


ss 


not supported myself against the wall. 
Before I had seen these accounts, 


er up the gentle ascent on whie h my house 
stands. ‘I'hese coincidences are certainly 
remarkable. 

‘They determined me to make some expe- 
riments. [attempted to use the rod myself, 


jbut to no purpose, it will not turn in my 


the fol- | 


lowing facts had come within my own ob-| 


servation. About four years ago, an illite- 
rate man, astonemason, was employed here, 
on the walls of an addition to my house. 
He said he could find water with the rod, 
and pointed out a spot at which he said 
water would be found. It was near the cor- 
ner of a house—TI marked the spot, measur- 
ed the distance and angle from the corner, 
and made a note of them. During the pres- 
ent year, 1839, one of great drought.in Ken- 
tucky, and which has caused great search 
for water, I was visited by an aged gentle- 
man of as much respectability as any in the 
United States, and as incapable of any at- 
tempt at deception. ‘The drought, prevail- 
ing at the time of his visit, became the sub- 
ject of conversation, and he asked me how 
far the spring which we used, affording an 
abundant supply of excellent water, was 
from the house, remarking at the same time, 
that if it was at an inconvenient distance he 
could perhaps find water nearer, as he used 
the divining rod. I immediately proposed 
that he should make the experiment. 


peach tree twig in his hands, without any 
intimation that any other person had operated 
previously, he walked about at some dis- 





isame results. 


hands. In order to make the experiments 
intelligible, it is proper to say that the rod 
used was a green forked twig. ‘The kind 
of wood seems to be of no consequence, as 
one of peach tree, plum, and elm, and even 
a gree ulent weed, was used with the 
The legs of the twig were 
etn two feet long, with an accute angle 
r juncture. ‘These legs of the twig 
were held a short dis stance from their extre- 
mities, in the hands of the operator, with 
the palms turned upwards and parallel to 


n suce 


‘the horizon, with the apex above the junc- 


ture of the twigs, about an inch long, per- 
pendicular, and the arms slightly extended, 


so as to advance the twigs about fifteen in- 


| 


ches in front of the body of the operator, 
and aryag to it. The twigs are firmly 
grasped in the palms of the hands by the 
closed ile ‘This mode of holding the 


twigs, in order to elevate the point above 


| their juncture, and to keep it perpendicular, 


necessarily bends the twigs where they issue 
from the hands, as the upturned knuckles 


‘are kept parallel to the horizon. 


We) 


accordingly walked out, and with a forked 


The first experiment was to hold one leg 
of the twig myself, while the operator held 
the other. When we came over the places 
at which the rod turned with the apex down- 
wards, it would turn in spite of my efforts 
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to prevent it, and a succulent weed twisted | 
in two where it entered my hand. This | 
experiment was repeated w ith men, women 
and children, with uniformly the same re- 
sults, when the operator held one leg of the 
twig the upper pointturned down. = It would 
turn in the hands of some when they held 
both legs of the twig, but in the great ma- 
jority it would not turn unless the operator 
held one leg. ‘The next experiment was to 
sharpen one end of the apex and to stick on 
it another twig, about six inches lojic, at 
right angles to the apex, and consequently 
parallel to the horizon, so that three inches 
would be on one side, and three on the 
other, and parallel also to the body of the 
operator. In passing the 
which the rod turned down, this twig on 
the apex vibrated with an undulatory motion, 
which I have in vain, and all other persons 
whom I have seen make the experiment 
have in vain, attempted intentionally to give 
to it. 

The third experiment was to place an 
electric-non-conductor on the head of the 
operator. Silk wasused. ‘The stick would 
not turn down unless the hands were raised 
above the head, in which latter case it turn- 
ed as usual. ‘Ihe operator assured me that 
wax had the same effect placed on the 
of the rod. 

The fourth experiment was made by at- 
taching an iron wire to the apex, so short 
as not to reach within two feet of the iiadiadlils 
when bent over. Vith this attached, the 
rod turned as usual. When a longer wire 
was used, so as to come in contact with the 
earth, or near to it, the rod would not turn. 

The fifth experiment was to wrap a piece 
of wire around the apex, and when the rod 
was in the act of turning in one direction, 
to present a piece of bright iron on the othe 
side, and within about half an inch of the 
apex. Its motion, in its first direction, was 
not only arrested, but followed the iron, and 
flew to it with magnetic velocity. 
repeated many times. 

The sixth experiment was to discard the 
twig, and bend a piece of iron wire into the 
form of the twig. With this, which was 
found to turn as well as the twio, the same 
experiments which had been made with the 
twig were repeated, and with precisely the 
same results. In order to make experiments 
with a person on whose probity and candor 

i could rely with implicit confidence, I rode 
thirty miles to the house of a gentleman who 


over places at 


ADeCX 
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This was 
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was an unbeliever in the action of the di- 
vining rod, until he found it to turn in his 
hands. His integrity, honor and candour, 
are unimpeached and unimpeachable, and if 
we can rely on human testimony, or on the 
evidence of our own senses, there is some 
physical cause operating through the bodies 
of some persons, we must believe, to pro- 
duce these remarkable phenomena. I find, 
from inquiry, that there are many persons 
in Kentucky who use the divining rod, and 
that they are frequently mistaken in the 
distance beneath the surface at which water 
This 
perhaps may be attributed to the geological 
differences of the localities where the expe- 
riments have made. More or less per- 
fect fluid?) the power 
may intervene at some pl ices th: in at others, 
or the state of the atmosphe re in relation to 
heat or moisture, may affect the impressions 
made upon the rod or the operator. Is ita 
modification of electricity or of electro-mag- 


? 


netism: 


is z be obtained by digging wells. 


been 


conductors of (the 


Had [ exclusive regard to personal con- 


siderations, | should not have made this 
public communication under my own signa- 
ture. But we owe something to philosophy 


to ourselves; and its advanece- 
ment is to be looked for from the diffusion 
of the knowledge of facts. ‘They may lead 
to investigations and to experiments by sa- 

acious and philosophic minds. At all 


events truth has nothing to fear even from 
the tnstantia crucis. 


as well as 


Liangollen, Sept. L3th, 1839. 
> —- 
THE GREAT AND THE SMALL. 


From the cottage to the palace, from the 
eastle to the hovel, through all the imper- 
ceptible shades and grades of life and station 
that intervene between greatness and little- 
ness; from the sage to the idiot, from the 
conqueror to the worm, fate, in darkness 
and in silence, with movements that men 
seldom see and never appreciate, is spinning 
that small, fine, but binding thread, which 
weaves their common destiny into one inex- 
tricable web. It is not alone that the mouse 
disentangles the lion from the toils; it is not 
alone that the stronger saves or destroys the 
weaker; but it is that every being, at every 
step, affects the destinies of millions of others, 
present and to come, and carries on the train 
of cause and event that is going on from eter- 
nity to eternity. 
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NEW MAGAZINE. 


We have been much gratified by the occasion- 
al perusal of anew monthly periodical which 
was commenced at Boston about six months ago, 
by Witiiam Crossy ann Co. It is entitled the 
“Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters,” 
and has among its correspondents the Rev. H. 
Wane, Rev. E. Peasopy, Rev. C. A. Barron, 
Rev. S. Ossoop, Rev. J. Waker, and others 
equally eminent as divines and writers. The 
September issue contains an admirable little 
contribution from the very popular author of the 
“Three Experiments of Living,” 
transfer to our pages, and warmly recommend 
to our readers. 
those who “submit to inevitable evils,’ with 
an ease and patience that are truly marvelous. 
To such persons, almost all evils are inevitable. 
Let them read this little historiette in a proper 
spirit, and con its lessons well, and they may 
be benefitted thereby.— Hesperian. 


which we 


SUBMISSION TO INEVITABLE EVILS. 


Ten years have passed since [ first em- 
barked on the broad Ohio, and set out : 
seek my fortune in the western world. 
parted with much cordiality from my a 
friend Lewis Gray, who, like myself, was 
about to enter the highway of life. We| 
agreed to keep up an intimate correspon-| 
dence and meet when we could. Youth 
opens its heart to congeniality of age and | 
circumstances rather than character. 
had lived near each other, attended the s 
school, and were finally chums at college. 


had him fare more sumptuously than at 


ferred it to pies and custards. 

Lewis was an only son, and presumptive 
heir to a large estate. 
Added 


thing but my father’s good name. 


to this, it was strongly impressed upon my 


The class is very numerous, of 


We) 
same 
| . . . 

‘him during his college term. 
This last arrangement was one of his own | 
making, for his parents would gladly have | 


I was the eldest of 
five children, and presumptive heir to no-| 


[ Oct. 


much like my own. In all essential cir- 
cumstances we were nearly equal. His 
garments were of a better quality and cut 
than mine, but they did not keep him 
warmer, nor were they more serviceable. 
The poor scholar fights as stoutly with our 
Alma Mater for his rights, as the rich one. 
I was never troubled with any feeling of in- 
feriority—the truth was I never thought on 
the subject. Perhaps had Lewis assumed 
any disgusting airs of wealth or aristocra- 
cy, | might have had less indifference, but 
no one could have borne such advantages 
more meekly. He seemed born with an 
uncommon stock of philosophy. I never 
remember seeing him discomposed by any 
of the adverse circumstances of life. In 
this respect I ought in truth to acknowledge 
that we were w idely different. I had, from 
my youth upward, a wonderfully combative 
propensity ; perhaps this might have arisen 
from the idea, always held up to me, that 
being the eldest and designed for an educa- 
tion, [ was not only to fight my own way 
through life, but that of my brothers and 
sisters. Sometimes I almost envied the 
quiet, gentle acquiescence of my compa- 
nion, under circumstances that put me into 
a fever, but he had one invariable reply, 
‘‘ we must submit to inevitable evils.” 

I heard this observation so often repeated 
by him that [ learned to think it oracular, 
and am now almost ashamed to say, that I 
actually contended for it one day with a 
_young student of divinity, as being a pas- 
sage of holy writ. The great beauty of 
the thing was that Lewis fully acted it out. 
He had an elegant gold repeater stolen from 
I was all 
bustle and tumult about it, and awoke him 
two or three times in the dead of the night 


|to mention my projects for discovering the 
commons, but he had become accustomed | 
to my society, and I believe actually pre-| ‘If I do not find it, it is an inevitable evil 


| that I must submit to.’’ 


thief. He only roused up enough to reply ; 


Sometimes I expressed to him my admi- 
ration of his philosophy. ‘There is no 
merit in it,’ said he, with a good humor- 
ed smile, ** whafcan we do but submit to 
what is inevitable?’’ It is pleasant to me 


mind that every exertion had been made by 
my parents to give me an education for the 
benefit of my two younger brothers and two 
little sisters. ‘They talked as if my educa- 
tion was to bud and blossom like Aaron’s 
rod, and I had something of the same idea 
myself. The college life of Lewis was 


to recur to this period of my life. The in- 
fluence of my friend’s tranquil, acquiescent 
temper of mind did much towards allaying 
the turbulence of my own. I truly loved 
and honored him, and though many impa- 
tient words passed on my side, I never re- 
member an unkind one on his. 
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We both became students at law, and at 
length the time arrived, when we were pre- 
pared to enter life. And now our destinies 
were to be wide apart. It was of little 
consequence to Lewis where he opened 
his office, or whether he had clients or not. 
To me it was all important; my education 
was expected to be the sinews and life of 
the family, and yet I stood alone, without 
money or patronage. I confess it some- 
times occurred to me, that my father had 
better have made me a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, than thrown upon me 
such painful responsibilities. ‘The never- 
failing observation of my friend, however, 
stood me in stead; if it is an evil, it is in- 
evitable, and must be borne. I determined 
to strike out a new path, to quit the beaten 
track, and travel into the far countries of 
the West. 

I parted from my family with many as- 
surances that they should reap the first 
fruits of my success; and from Lewis with 
mutual promises to write often and minute- 
ly. He would have forced upon me some 
of his superfluous money, as he called it, 


but I had a superstitious dread of beginning | 


the world with debt, and so I departed in 
patriarchal style, with only my staff, and 
without scrip or purse. It is not to be ex- 
pected that I should relate all my expedients 
for performing my journey. ‘They were 
honest and resolute 

I took the free school in a country town 
for six months. It was not an affair of the 
classics. On one side of me were arranged 
the boys, on the other the girls. 
a hundred eyes to watch the urchins. Fre- 
quently showers of chewed paper made 
into balls passed over my head, and lighted 
on the soft curly hair of the girls, who 
were not slow in preferring their com- 
plaints. 

I had always pitied that part of the canine 
species called turn-spits, and even the crimi- 
nal at the tread-mill, but now the life of a 
country school-master absorbs all my com- 
misseration. ‘The wearisome spelling out 
of words, the succession of copies from 
little to capital letters and joining-hand, the 
everlasting cry of ** master, please to mend 
my pen, it spatters the ink;”’ or, ‘it has 
got too big a split.”” Then the hot, fever- 
ish atmosphere of the school-room. When 
children are at last dismissed, the poor turn- 
spit of a master has only time to prepare 
for afternoon, and eat his dinner. At length 





It needed | 


I accomplished my purpose and embarked 
on the Ohio, with more dollars in my 
pocket than I had ever before owned at 
once. It was a clear, bright morning, and 
as | contemplated the sky, river, and majes- 
tic trees on the shore, I felt a happy con- 
sciousness that my mind had lost none of 
its susceptibility to the beauty of scenery. 
There was a vividness, a freshness in my 
perception, that I had never had while 
1 was studying books. How I wished for 
Lewis Gray; | thought how his dark eye 
would rest on every “object, how his soul 
would repose in this Eden of beauty. He 
always rose to my mind as the image of tran- 
quility. Are we not apt to think highly of 
those powers which we have a difficulty in 
acquiring. I have since thought that my 
imagination invested my friend with an ex- 
aggerated degree of magnanimity, in oppo- 
sition to my own constitutional impatience. 
It was some time before I fixed on my place 
of residence, and then, not for its tranquili- 
ty, but because it was one of the most liti- 
gious places in the known world. When I 
first arrived, I found they seemed to regard 
me as a firebrand thrown amongst them, 
but I put up my sign and peacefully began 
my vocation. Much as it may seem against 
my interest, my first object was to promote 
a better state of feeling. I soon found that 
I had unwarily done essential service to my- 
self as well as to them, for they began to 
make me an arbitrator, and I received pay 
on both sides. I have always found there 
was one sterling coin that would pass with 
all civilized nations and all classes of men, 
and that is, plain good sense. Genius re- 
quires genius to comprehend it. ‘Talents 
may be used for evil as well as good. But 
what is called plain good sense soon enlists 
even selfishness on its side. Its great aim 
is to teach men what is really for their ad- 
vantage, and in spite of prejudice, igno- 
rance and passion, they soon comprehend 
it. 

I turned then all my attention towards the 
acquisition of plain good sense, and some- 
how or other, from being an impetuous, 
hair-brained fellow, found myself growing 
a useful man. 

Let no one seek a new country as a 
land of promise; there are difficulties and 
trials to struggle with, which must be man- 
fully encountered, There is, likewise, often 
a moral degradation exhibited, which shocks 
common principle, but there are better ele- 
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ments mixed up with it, and by degrees the 
dregs may be separated. 

At the end of a few years I was in thri- 
ving business with a house and office, had 
sent for one of my brothers and made him 
a country trader, and forwarded remittances 
to my fi umily , for the general benefit. And 
here let me note, in new country, 
amidst sand banks and barren pine 
I found a gentle little maiden, who was like 
a wild flower hid in the cleft of a rock. I 
prevailed on her to become my hous a 
blessing, and share my lot. At length | 
found a powerful coadjutor in the ies 
of civilization. A young clereyman came 
among us, and eave notice that he would 


this 
woods, 


preach. ‘They listened at first from the 
novelty of the thing, and soon a degree 
of thoughtfulness ensued. ‘The verse in 


psalms which our preacher took for his first 
text seemed to be more and more verified: 
‘* When [ thought on my ways, I turned 
my feet unto thy testimonies.”’ 
‘Th: irdly know how I 
into this outline of 


have been drawn 
mv own history ; it was 


‘sent, into all the perplexities and harassing 


;eact 


Lewis Grav’s that I meant to have written, | 


rather thanmy own. I constantly received 
letters from him. He wrote me that, like 
myself, he had found a partner for life, but 
here the parity ceased; for she brought him 
a large fortane, and mine only brought me 
a treasure of love and virtue. His union 


seemed to be a congenial one, but he lamen- | 


ted that they were obliged to live in a de- 


gree of sty le which was often tedious, he|s 


regretted the loss of time, the ne 
entertaining hosts of strangers. but added, 
with his usual philosophy, * 
mit to, 
self with my professional pursuits, which 
become more and more interesting to me.”’ 

Soon after this, another letter 
forming me of the death of his father. 
‘«« By this event,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ I have come 
into possession of a large estate and exten- 
sive commercial connections. It seems 
manifestly proper that I should take 
same station in life which my father filled, 
and relinquish the practice of law. 


‘essit Vv of 


all this I sub- | 
for it is inevitable, and console my- | 


came in-| 


anxieties of a merchant. 

Without having much of the resigned 
spirit of my friend, [ had insensibly adopted 
his 1: inguage. Once, when a crop of corn 
was suddenly inundated by the rise of the 
river, | said to my wile, **we must bear it 
patiently, for we shall always be subject to 
it It is an inevitable evil.’ ‘We must 
be ar it patiently this onee,”’ said she, ‘but 
it is our own fault if we are obliged to bear 
it again; we have only to raise the levee a 
(eet hieher, and the evil ceases to be 
inevitable.’ a strange mixture 

yielding and resistance ; 
and compassionate even to 
and yet ofien, when troubles and 
difficulties assailed us, she seemed to be 
lion-hearted. One instance I must relate. 
We had a black woman living with us who 
was aslave. She came with a child about 
As they were sitting on the 
»of a es wharf that projected into 
the river, the chile | suddenly gave a spring 
from the arms, and fell into the 
water. My wife was by: the mother 
screamed in agony but seemed to have no 
power of moving. My wife seized a pole 
near and measured the depth of the water, 
then exclaiming, ‘trun for help,’ plunged 
in; it was not over her head: she supported 
the child above it, till the frantic cries of the 
woman reached me. ‘*How could you 
peril your life?’ said I, when I held her 
afein my arms. ‘I did not,’’ returned 
she, ‘*I ascertained the depth of the water ; 
God gives us self-possession and resolution, 
if we will only use them.”’ 

At length her own was taken ill, 
and we had the inexpressible distress of 
seeing our first-born expire. My poor 
wife had watched through two nights, and 


few 
’ ‘ . ‘ 
here was 
in her character of 

. | 
she was gentle 


weakness, 


17] 


two years Old. 


} 


mothe r *s 


bov 


'when there was no longer hope, she sunk 


|exhausted. 


the | 


I ean-| 


not express to 7 my regret at this inevi- 


table necessity.” How I 
philosophy of my friend! I 


the 
there 


admired 
knew 


was no aflectation in his regret: a life of 


calm, elegant retirement, 
business enough to keep it from stagnating 
was what he had always desired. 


with professional | 





She neither spoke nor moved 
| trembled for her intellect, and 
she was becoming a maniac. 
‘*Speak to me, speak to me,’’ I exclaimed, 
throwing myself by her side. Never shall 
I forget the light which irradiated her coun- 
tenance, as she replied, **I have been rea- 
soning with myself, ‘shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and not evil?’ ”’ 
Some how or other, with the motto of 
my friend constantly in my mouth, I found 


for hours. 
imagined 


,|1 did not bear this calamity as well as she 
’ Yet here | 
I beheld him plunged, without his own con- | 


did. I endeavored to study out this myste- 
ry. At first, I tried to persuade myself that 
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women had not the same depth of feeling 
as men, that sorrow only glanced over the 
surface; but L was obliged to abandon this 
idea, when I saw how ingrained with every 
thought and action was her fervent sensi- 
bility. Atlast] began to realize that there 
was a different kind of submission from my 
friend Lewis Gray’s. I seated myself at 
the feet of my young wife, and we became 
fellow-students. 1 did not renounce my 
law-books, but every day | became more in- 
terested in her study, which was the word 
of God. 

How rapidly ten years pass! Our roof- 
tree sheltered young minds and affectionate 
_ — hearts; we were no longer childless ; we 
had discovered that there were no evils 
which brought fatal consequences but vice. 
Our crops might be blighted and our cattle 
swamped ; still we did not despair, but put 
in operation all our resolution to obviate the 
consequences, and we never failed of finding 
new resources. 

At the end of ten years I determined to 
visit once more my native home. I was 
induced the more to this step, from the air 
of gloom that pervaded the letters of my 
friend Lewis. He alluded to losses in the 
, way of property, and at last said, inevitable 
) ruin was impending over him. It was a 
joyous morning to my wife and children 
when we embarked for our expedition. I 
pass over the journey, and will not describe 
the meeting of near relations so long sepa- 
rated; there were some absent from the 
family group; one sister, that I left beauti- 
ful as an angel, alas, she never realized the 
fair promise of her youth, on earth. My 
mother, too, my blessed mother! her seat 
was vacant. ‘Time had softened the grief 
of the family, but mine had all its freshness. 
The next morning I arose while the dew 
was yet on the grass, and sought the burial 
ground. ‘Io reach it through the fields I 
I had tocross the race-way of a mill. I re- 
membered, when a child of five or six years 

' old, how I had stood trembling and hesita- 
ting on the edge, doubtful whether to venture 
on the narrow plank. Now, with how 
much ease I crossed it ataleap. It is these 
associations, simple and natural, that make 


. a 
+ we ibiaedcn Sa 6 


——————— 


ewe CU 


——— peel 


the return to early scenes so touching. In 
f how many different ways is the heart 
{ quickened! God does not leave the world 
; without witnesses of himself; place our- 
; selves where we will, there are eloquent 


ee 













preachers ; animate and inanimate objects 


speak to the heart that is open to instruction. 


I hastened to the city, for there was the 


elegant mansion of my friend, which had 
descended to him from his father. 
ceived me with his wonted cordiality and 


He re- 


introduced me to his wife. 1 was much 
struck with her noble appearance and could 
not help contrasting it with my own wife’s. 
It seemed to me, however, just as it should 
be; the little wild flower I had found in the 
cleft of a rock was not to vie with the mag- 
nificent crown imperial. 

A few moments of intercourse let me in- 
to the situation of my friend. His igno- 
rance of commercial affairs had Jed him in- 
to various errors and losses, which he had 
tried to retrieve by speculation. His own 
fortune and his wife’s were gone; and what 
with mortgages and debts, there was no- 
thing before him but penury in the course 
of afew years. Yet he ‘thanked God 
that he was able to submit with resignation 
to these inevitable evils, and hoped he 
should continue to preserve the same tem- 
per of mind.”” My views had changed 
since I saw him; perhaps he was surprised 
that I did not give him my usual tribute of 
admiration for his magnanimity. ‘* Are 
you quite sure,”’ said I, ‘that all these evils 
have been inevitable in themselves?) Have 
you not made them so? Was it actually 
necessary that you should enter into a line 
of business for which you were not quali- 
fied? When you perceived that you were 
becoming embarrassed in your affairs, was 
it necessary to persevere ! ’ Was the saeri- 
fice of your wife’s property another inevi- 

table evil?” 

‘*} am aware,” said he, in his calm, quiet 
manner, ** that things appear changed when 
we look back upon them. The rising and 
setting sun cast different shadows. We 
may possibly realize that evils which ap 
peared inevitable might have been avoided ; 
evils, which at the time seemed only to ad- 
mit of unqualified submission.” 

‘*¢ And how are we to ascertain that any 
are inevitable,’’ I replied, ‘till we have 
used every exertion to counteract them ? 
God does not leave the decision to us—there 
is neither philosophy nor religion in taking 
it upon ourselves.”’ 

It required some entreaty to prevail on 
Lewis to look into his own affairs and allow 
me to aid him. After much patient ivesti- 
gation, [ was convinced that, with energy 
of action, a small part of his fortune might 
a1 
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be saved from the wreck. ‘* You must 
live,’’ said I, ** as others do, upon your own 
exertions, and then you will be able to re- 
deem a small portion of your property.” 
‘*The sum is beggary,”’ he replied. ** Such 
beggary,”’ said 1, ** would be comparative 
wealth to me; it is more than I ever pos- 
sessed, and yet I consider myself blest with 
acompetency.’’ ‘The next morning, in the 
presence of his wife and my own, I re- 
newed the conversation. I had begun to 
despair of my own efforts ; a sort of mono- 
mania had seized him, and he constantly 
repeated ‘there is no help; we must sub-| 
mit to inevitable evils.’’ ‘* You are right,’’ 
said my wife in an animated tone, ** you 
have only to follow out your own system ; 
you have submitted with wonderful equa- 
nimity to such evils as have come upon you, 
you must now submit to those that follow, 
you must submit to toil and _privation. 
Now is the time to prove that your system 
was one of principle rather than tempera- 
ment, one derived from purpose and reso- 
lution, rather than indolence.”’ 


‘* Where were you educated?” said he, | 


half laughing. ‘In a new settlement, in 
a log-house, where we had enough of what | 
the world calls evils to struggle through. 
You must excuse my plain manner of speak- 
ing; I was taught no other.” 

‘It was my wife,” said I, « that first up- 
set your theory : she persuaded me that re- 
signation was an active principle, nota pas- 
sive one. Indeed she has almost persuaded 
me that there are no evils.” 

‘** None,”’ said she, ‘that we are to sub- 
mit to, without striving to remove or miti- 
gate. Old age and death are inevitable; 
but the good and wise will not call them 


evils, they belong to our present state of 


existence, and we take them as an inheri- 
tance. 


will, is indeed an evil, but not one which 


calls for submission but for vigorous resis- 


tance.” 

** What do you say of sickness and bodily 
pain?’’ said Lewis. 

‘« Experience often proves,”’ she replied, 
‘‘that they are not eventual evils even in 


this life ; but whether they are or not, itis 
net common to submit without trying to 
remove them ; quackery, in all its various 
forms, is but an appeal to this desire of re- 
lief. Indeed I cannot see how we can de- 
cide that any calamity is inevitable till we 


have taken every method to remove it.”’ 


Vice, let it come in what form it 


‘¢ One would think,”’ said he, * that re- 
signation and submission had no human 
origin.”’ 

‘* You are half right,”’ she replied with 
a smile, ** they are of heavenly origin and 
have little congeniality with human inter- 
pretation. Christian resignation, so far 
from palsying the mind, nerves it to useful 
exertion.” 

Lewis at length ceased to oppose; he 
permitted me to examine the state of his 
affairs, and consented to secure what re- 
mained to his wife and children. He has 
hired an office and has resumed the prac- 
tice of the law. 

Such is the present state of affairs; and 
|in the three months that I have passed with 
‘him, evils which he considered“mevitable 
no longer exist; but I cannot conceal from 
|myself that his theory has had a palsying 
effect upon his mind. He has yet to learn 
that no one can be victorious who does not 
conduct as if there were no evils which 
cannot be obviated or mitigated. 

Tomorrow we re‘urn to the Far West, to 
our home of comparative hardship. Most 
joyfully shall we resume our simple occu- 
pations and modes of life. We leave Lewis 
with wealth beyond what we possess, and 

only requiring industry and resolution to 
gain independence. But I feel discouraged 
when I reflect that he has yielded to the 
inevitable influence of other minds. No 
man is true to himself who does not find in 
his own soul the great principles of virtu- 
ous purpose. 














| —>—- 
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DELUSIONS OF THE YOUNG. 


Or all the lunacies and oversights afflic- 
ting human nature, none is more worthy of 
indulgence than the wilful self-delusion 
inducing two young persons, mutually 
attached and unversed in the ways of the 
world, to fancy that difficulties disappear 
before the courage and patience of those 
who find in mutual affection a consolation 
for vulgar privations. , 

Vain are the sermons of experience ; vain 
the examples cited for their enlightenment. 
‘¢ Unexampled is the love which places their 
position above all comparison. Their for- 
titude defies misfortune; their reliance on 
each other supersedes all necessity for re- 
liance on the world.” 
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THE TOKEN, 

Tue ** Token and Atlantie Souvenir,” for 1840, 
has been issued at Boston, and may soon be look- 
ed for upon the shelves of our western booksel- 
For several years past, till the last, this 
The 
number for 1839 contained several very fine con- 


lers. 
annual had been depreciating in excellence. 


tributions, and one or two good embellishments ; 
and that for the coming holydays is said to be a 
still further improvement upon the volumes pub- 
The 
Token was once a creditable representative of the 
state of literature and the fine arts in this country, 
and we hope these recent improvements are indi- 


lished two, three and four years back. 


cations thaétt is soon tobe soagain. ‘The papers 
of the Atlantic cities contain a number of selec- 
tions from the present volume. None of these 
are very remarkable. The best that we have 
read, is a prose sketch from the author of the 
“Three Experiments of Living,’’ and a few 
verses, entitled ** The Widow’s Hope,” by Miss 


Govtp. Both of these we subjoin.—Hesperian. 





THE WIDOW’S HOPE. 


SLEEP on, my babe, and in thy dream 
Thy father’s face behold, 

That love again may warmly beam 
From eyes now dark and cold. 

His wonted fond embrace to give, 
To smile as once he smiled, 

Again let all the father live, 
To bless his orphan child. 


Thy mother sits these heavy hours 
To measure off with sighs ; 

And over Life’s » eutietenived flowers 
To droop with streaming eyes. 

For, ah, our waking dreams, how fast 
Their dearest visions fade, 

Or flee, and leave their glory cast 
For ever into shade ! 


And still, the doating, stricken heart, 
In every bleeding string 

That grief has snapped or worn apart, 
Finds yet wherewith to cling; 

And yet whereon its hold to take 
With stronger, double grasp, 

Because of joys it held to break 
Or melt within its clasp. 


A blast has proved that in the sand 
I based my fair, high tower: 

Pale Death has laid his rending hand 
On my new Eden bower! 
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And now, my tender orphan boy, 
Sweet bud of hope, I see 

My spice of life, my future joy, 
My all, wrapped up in thee. 


I fear to murmur in the ear 
Of Him who willed the blow, 
And sent the King of Terrors here 
To lay thy father low. 
I ask His aid my griefs to bear— 
To say, “ Thy will be done ;” 
That Heaven will still in pity spare 


The widow’s only son. 





ANCIENT REMINISCENCES. 


In King’s Chapel, in Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, is amonument to the memory of Frances 
Shirley, wife of Governor Shirley. There 
are none of the contemporaries of this lady 
remaining. We know but little of her ex- 
cept from this monument, and the faint and 
visionary sketches that become more and 
more indistinct, as they pass through sue- 
cessive generations. After a panegyric on 
her virtues, this record follows: 

‘¢ Near this excellent mother, lie the mor- 
tal remains of her second daughter, Frances 
Bullen, late wife of William Bullen, Esq., 
the King’s Advocate in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court of the province of Massachusetts, 
whose virtue and great beauty, prudence, 
piety, cultivated understanding, and gentle 
manners, were the delight of all while she 


| lived. 


‘‘The too brief space of her life was 


| passed ere she had attained her twenty-fourth 


year, and she died on the twelfth of March, 
1744, deeply lamented by her husband, pa- 
rents, and friends.’ 

It is truly said we live a second time in 
our children. Of the daughter of this lady 
and granddaughter of Governor Shirley, 
Frances Shirley Bollen, there is much known 
A friend of her’s is still 


Her nother died while she was very 
young, and her father, being appointed agent 


‘for Massachusetts to the court of St. James, 


went to England, and left her to be educa- 
ted in this country. The property which 
she was to inherit made it proper to appoint 
guardians of distinguished respectability. 
These were Judge Trowbridge, Judge Rus- 
sel, and her uncle, Mr. Temple. 

With Judge Trowbridge, at Cambridge, 
she principally resided. Her wealth and 
beauty attracted admirers at an early age; 
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but it was well understood, that her father | 
was averse to her forming any matrimonial 
connection in America, and that he looke | 
forward to her making a splendid alliance in 
England, 

T he early part of her life was passed in| 
innocent gayety, unclouded by thought of 
the future. She formed those associations 
with friends of her own sex, to which the 





‘a visit to his mother, while Frances was 
| staying with her. Mrs. Western immedi- 
ately made arrangements to restore the 
/young lady to her father’s residence the 
next day, knowing his extreme anxiety on 
the subject. 

The breakfast hour, with her, was one of 
cheerful meeting. She took her seat as 
usual at the table, and, after waiting some 


youthful mind so naturally turns, and felt| time in vain for the appearance of her guest, 


as if her world of happiness existed on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


sent a summons to her room. ‘The mes- 


At the age of eighteen, | senger returned with the intelligence, that 
° . > | 
she received a summon from her father to 


she was not there, and that the room did 





come to him; and, with deep sensibility, 


she parted from Mrs. Trowbridge, who had | 


supplied to her the place of her own mother. 
There was no mother to welcome her to the 
strange land to which she was going; of 
her father she had but a slight remembrance ; 
and, if friends were in store, they must be 
new ones. She made a thousand promises 
to write constantly ; and said, ‘*that to lay 
open her whole heart’’ to those she had left 
behind ‘* would be her greatest solace.” 

Soon after her arrival in England, 
came; but they were not the transcripts of 
her warm and affectionate heart; it was evi- 
dent to her friends, that they were written 
in a depressed and constrained manner. At 
length, all correspondence ceased, and they 
heard of her only by report. It was soon 
understood, that her father did not wish her 
to continue her intercourse with her Ameri- 
ean friends, and was continually haunted by 
fears that she might defeat his ambitious 
projects by forming some alliance beneath 
her. This led him to keep a constant guard 
upon her movements, and to prohibit her 
from general society. One solace, however, 
he allowed her, and that was the privilege 
of passing a few days with Mrs. Western, 
a female friend of great respectability and 
influence. ‘I'his lady became fondly attach- 
ed to Frances, who acquired, from her ele- 
gant and cultivated manners, a polish that 
she could not have gained in her father’s 
family. 

Mrs. Western resided a few miles from 
the city, and it was happiness to her young 
friend to quit its noise and dust and enjoy 
those scenes in the country, that reminded 
her of her early walks in Cambridge, and 
the winding course of Charles river. Mrs. 
Western had sons, but they were absent 
from home, and the father’s apprehensions, 
with regard to them, seem not to have been 
awakened. One of them returned home on 


letters | 


‘not appear to have been occupied during 
the night. She sent to her son’s room; 
the young student was not to be found; the 
truth flashed upon her mind,—they had 
eloped together! Nothing remained but to 
send a despatch to the father, acquainting 
him with her suspicions. 

He lost no time in repairing to her man- 
sion, and loaded her with reproaches. His 
accusations were violent and unfounded, 
and he more than hinted, that she was ac- 
cessory to the elopement. Mrs. Western 
preserved a ealm and dignified deportment, 
and replied, ‘that the measure was as un- 
pleasant to herself as to him; that her son 
had not yet finished his education, and a 
matrimonial connection might prove a blight 
to his future prospects and exertions.”” She 
also observed, ** he was not of age, and could 
not, for some time, come into possession of 
his own property. ‘That, as now the thing 
was irremediable, they had better submit to 
it with magnanimity.”’ 

Necessity is a never-failing counsellor. 
The father contented himself with solemnly 
protesting he never would forgive, or see, 
his daughter. Mrs. Western, on the con- 
trary, received the young couple with gen- 
tleness when they returned, which they did 
after a few days’ absence, and endeavored, 
by maternal counsel, to obviate the evils of 
this rash and disobedient step. 

Years passed on, and they had several 
children, ‘Though the father still adhered 
to his determination of not forgiving his 
daughter, in the tenderness of her husband 
and his mother, and surrounded by bloom- 
ing and healthy children, her life was tran- 
quil and happy. 

Some months after the birth of the young- 
est child, Mr. and Mrs. Western set out on 
a journey, taking the infant with them. At 
an inn, where they stopped, Mr. Western 
got out of the pheton. At that moment 
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the horses, which were usually perfectly | it describes, making a journey from New- 
gentle, took fright, and ran with his wife| buryport to Boston occupy nearly a day and 


and child, notwithstanding all his own and) 
his servant’s attempts to stop them. | 

The mother’s first thonght was for her| 
infant, and seizing an opportunity when the | 
speed of the horses was a little checked, by 
a hill, she threw it upon a he lge of foliage. | 
A mother’s ears are quick, she distinquish- | 
ed the cry of the child; it was not one of | 
distress, and she felt new courage, and, | 
springing herself from the carriage with but 
slight injury, was able to hasten immediately | 
back to recover the child. She found it safe | 
and unhurt, and it recognized its mother 
with the joyous welcome of infant affection. | 
With a heart filled with gratitude for their} 
preservation, she walked on to meet her | 
husband, knowing he must be enduring | 
dreadful anxiety. 

The first person she met was her own 
servant, ‘‘ We are safe and uninjured,”’ she 
exclaimed, ‘hasten back and tell your mas- 
ter.”’ 

He neither moved nor spoke, and as she 
looked in his face she perceived signs of| 
deep distress. ‘* What has happened ? what) 
have you to tell ?’’ she exclaimed. He was 
unable to evade her eager inquiries, and the 
information he gave her was abrupt and 
overwhelming. Mr. Western, in endeav- | 
oring to stop the horses, as they rushed 
furiously forward, received a violent blow 
on his breast, from the pole of the carriage, | 
and fell dead on the spot. His wretched | 
wife fainted at the intelligence, and so dread 
ful was the shock, that for 
her reason was partially estranged. Her| 
father could not resist this accumulation of 
distress. He went immediately to see her, 


| one of 


many months | 


a half, have something of a picturesque ef- 
fect in contrast with the present times, and 
modes of traveling by railroad and steam. 

‘* CAMBRIDGE, 1762. 

‘* Dear Sibby—tLast evening I heard of 
an opportunity to send to you, and I cannot 
omit writing ; but must give ashort account 
of my journey back, which was not very 
|agreeable, on account of the roads. You 
cannot imagine how bad the traveling was— 
we could only walk the horses for several 
miles, and just as we got to Parker’s river, 
the wheels of the chaise came off. 
It took some time to get it on again, and by 
‘the time we entered “Rowley woods I was 
heartily tired. ‘They looked dark and dis- 
mal, and I thought of nothing but robbers, 
and determined, if we were attacked, to sur- 
render even my N. P. ear-rings to save my 
life. W ell, all at once I saw a man on horse- 
back, coming towards us. I began to trem- 
ble, but who do you think it proved ? why, 
Mr. Jonathan Jackson ! of all persons in the 
world, the least like a robber! We hada 
little pleasant conversation, and then pro- 
ceeded; but did not get to Beverly till quite 
dark. ‘The next morning we left early, 
found the roads much better, and arrived at 
Cambridge about one o’clock. 

‘Today is Sunday, and we have had a 
sermon upon dress, from Mr. Appleton. 
Upon my word, I think he made it out very 
well; for he told us people should dress ac- 
cording to their rank, and not go beyond 
their circumstances. He touched a little 
| upon the propriety of our being subject to 
| the other sex, and gave us a hint upon si- 
lence. I suppose, my dear, you will think 





and continued the intercourse, soothing her 
grief by parental tenderness. 

After these melancholy events took place, 
she resided wholly in the country, devoting 
herself to the education of her children. She 
died many years since; and only one of her 
American friends still survives her. 

We hope this little narrative is sufficient- 
ly interesting to make one of her early let- 
ters aeceptable. It was addressed to the 
friend just alluded to, after returning from a 
visit she had been making her. ‘I'he con- 
trast it forms between the thoughtless gaiety 
of a girl, and the heart-rending events of af- 
ter-life, is very striking. ‘The local allusions 
it contains to people who existed before the 
revolution, as well as the mode of traveling 


[ could not help taking this to myself. I 
confess it touched me a little, but I shall 
soon recover from it; for it is so natural to 
my tongue to go, that I cannot easily stop 
its motion. 

‘‘ Here am I, sighing and moaning that 
we had not some of this good weather while 
I was with you at N. P. I liked the place 
so well that I had quite a curiosity to see 
how it looked when the sun was out. 

‘* | had almost forgot to tell you how much 
my N. P.ear-rings were admired. I thought 
of them during the sermon, and ventured to 
wear them again in the afternoon. How I 
want to take a serious walk with your lady- 
ship through those long rope-walks—a walk ? 
no, I think the weather is cool enough for a 
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run. I don’t believe you have had any | 
knots tied in your handkerchief since 1 came | 
away. Only think of my forgetting to de- 
liver a message from Mr. M. while I was | 
at N. P. [am positively afraid to walk out| 
lest I should pop upon him, and he should | 
ask me about it. { must beg the favor of | 
you to do it for me. It was to ask your| 
father if he received a letter by one Mr. 
Whitefield? He is a great preacher, and | 
quite the fashion; they say he makes people 
ery and laugh in the same moment: pray 
go and hear him, and write me word, which 
you do most heartily, ery or laugh ? 

“The spring is delightful, the trees are 
coming out in blossom, and Charles river 
really ‘looks majestic. How I wish you 
were here! Write soon, and don’t forget the | 
message about Mr. Whitefield. Your sin- 
cere friend, Frances Surrtey BoLien 


<> 
| 
il’S ONLY A DROP. F 


By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, author of “Illustrations of Irish | 


” 


Characters,”’ etc. 


Ir was a cold winter’s night, and though 
the cottage where Ellen and Michel, the 
two surviving children of old Ben Murphy, | 
lived, was always neat and eee still | 
there was a cloud over the brow of both 
brother and sister, as they sat aes the 
cheerful fire; it had obviously been spread, 
not by anger, but by sorrow. ‘The silence 
had continued long, though not bitter. At 
last Michel drew away from his sister’s 
eyes the checked apron she had applied to 
them, and taking her hand affectionately 
within his own, said, ‘It isn’t for my own 
sake, Ellen, though the lord knows I shall 
be lonesome enough, the long winter nights | 
and the long summer days without your 
wise saying and your sweet song, your mer- 
ry laugh, that I can so well remember—ay, 
since the time when our poor mother used 
to seat us on the new rick, and then in the 
pride of her heart call our father to look at 
us, and preach to us about being conceited, 
at the very time she was making us proud 
as peacocks by calling us her blossoms of 
beauty, and her heart’s blood, and her king 
and queen.”’ 

“God and the blessed virgin make her bed 
in heaven, now and forever more: amen,”’ 
said Ellen, at the same time drawing out her 
beads, and repeating an ave with inconciva- 


| jent, 





| talk of it 





ble rapidity. ‘Ah, Mike,” she added, * that 
was the mother, and the father too, full of 
grace and godliness.’ 

‘*'True for ye, Ellen; but that’s not what 
I’m after now, as you well know, you blush- 
ing little rogue e of the world; and sorra a 
word [’ll say against it in the end, though 
its lonesome I[’|l be on my own hearthstone, 
| with no one to keep me company but the 

uld black eat, that can’t see, let alone hear, 
he eraythur.”’ 
** Now,” said Ellen, wiping her eyes and 

smiling her own bright smile, “lave off; 
ye’er jest like all the men, purtending to one 
thing when they mane another; there’s a 
dale of desate about them—all—every one 
of them—and so my dear mother often said. 
Now, you'd better have done, or maybe I’ll 
say something that will bring, if not the col- 
or to your brown cheek, a dale more warmth 
to yer warm heart, than could be conven- 
just by the mention of one Mary— 
Mi: ary! w hat a purty name it is, isn’t it?— 
it's acommon name too, and yet you like 
lit none the worse for that. Do you mind 
the old rhyme? 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary.” 


Well, I’m not going to say she is contrary: 
I’m sure she’s anything but ¢hat to you any 
way, brother Mike. ‘Can't you sit still, 
and don’t be pulling the hairs out of Pu- 
sheen cat’s tail; it isn’t many that’s in it; 
and I’d thank you not to unravel the beau- 
tifal English cotton stocking I’m knitting; 
lave off your tricks, or I'll make common 
I will, ad be more than even 
with you, my fine fellow! Indeed, poor 
old Pusheen,’”’ she continued, addressing 
the cat with great gravity, ‘‘never heed 
what he says to you; he has no notion to 
make you either. hasll or tail to the house, 
not he; he wont let you be without a mis- 
stress to give you yer sup of milk, or yer 
bit of sop; he wont let you be lonesome, 
my poor puss; he’s glad enough to swop 
an Ellen for a Mary, so he is; but that’s a 
secret, avourneen; don’t tell it to any one.”’ 

‘‘Anything for your happiness,”’ replied 
the brother, somewhat surlily; ‘but your 

bachelor has a worse fault than ever I had, 

notwithstanding all the lecturing kept on to 
me: he has a turn for the drop, Ellen, you 
know he has.”’ 

‘How spitefully you said that!’’ replied 
Ellen; ‘and it isn’t generous to spake of it 
when he’s not here to defend himself,” 
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‘You'll not let a word go against him,” 
said Michel. 

‘*No,”’ she said, **I will never let ill be 
said of an absent friend. I know he has a 
turn for the drop; but I’ll eure him.”’ 

‘‘After he’s married,’’ observed Michel, 
not very good-naturedly. 

“No,” she answered, ‘before. I think 
a girl’s chance of happiness is not worth 
much who trusts to after- marriage reforma- 
tion. [wont. Didn’tI reform you, Mike, | 
of the shockin’ bad habit you had of putting | 
everything off to the last? and after reform- | 
ing a brother, who knows what I may do| 
with a lover?) Do you think that Larry’s| 
heart is harder than your’s, Mike? Look | 
what fine vegetables we have in our garden | 
now, all plante -d by your own hands when | 
you come home from work—planted during | 
the very time which you used to spend in 
leaning against the door check, or smoking | 
your pipe, or sleeping over the fire; look at| 
the money you got from the Agricultural 
Society.”’ 

‘‘That’s yours, Ellen,” 
ous-hearted Mike: ‘I'll never touch a pen- 
ny of it; but for you I never shouid have 
had it; I’ll never touch it.’’ 

‘* You never shall,’’ she answered; ‘I’ve 
laid it every cent out,so that when the y oung | 
bride comes home, she'll have a house of 
comforts as are not to be found in the par- 
ish: white tablecloths for Sunday, a little 
store of tay, and sugar, soap, candles, starch, 
everything good and plenty of it.”’ 

‘‘ My own generous sis,’’ exclaimed the 
young man. 

‘‘[ shall ever be your sister,’’ she re- 
plied, *‘and her’s too. She’s a good col- 
leen, and worthy my own Mike, and that’s 
more than I would say to ’ere another in 
the parish. I wasn’t in earnest when I 
said you’d be glad to get rid of me; so put 
the pouch, every bit of it, off yer handsome 
face, And hush! whist! will ye; there’s 
the sound of Larry’s footstep in the baw “a 
hand me the needles, Mike.’’ She braided | 
back her hair with both hands, arranged the 
red ribbon, that confined its luxuriance, in| 
the little glass that hung upon a nail on the 
dresser, and after composing her arch laugh- 


said the gener- | 








| turn 


tered with the salutation of ** God save all 
here !”’ 


He popped his head in first, and 
after gazing round, presented his goodly per- 
son to their view; and a pleasant view it 
was of genuine Irish bearing and beauty— 
frank, manly, and fearless looking. Ellen, 
the wicked one, looked up in well-feigned 
astonishment, and exclaimed, ** Oh, Larry, 
is it you? and who would have thought of 
seeing you this blessed night? Ye’re lucky: 


jest in time for a bit of supper after your 


walk across the moor. I cannot think what 
in the world makes you walk over that moor 
so often; you'll get wet feet, and yer mo- 
mother “ill be forced to nurse you. Of all 
the walks in the country, the walk across 
that moor ’s the dreariest, and yet ye’re al- 
ways going it! I wonder you havn't better 
sense; ye’re not such a chicken now.” 

‘* Well,”’ interrupted Mike, ‘its the woe 
man that bates the world for desaving. Sure 
she heard yere step when nobody else could; 
its echoes struck on her heart, Larry—let 
her deny it; shell make a shove off if she 
can; she ’ll twist you, and twirl you, and 
you about, so that you wont know 
whether its on your head or your heels yer 
standing. She'll tossicate your brains in 
no time, and be as composed herself as a 
dove on her nest in astorm. But ask her 
Larry, the straight forward question, wheth- 
er she heard you or not. She’ll tell no lie 
—she never does.” 

Ellen shook her head at her brother, and 
laughed, and immediately after the happy 
trio sat down to a cheerful supper. 

Larry was a good tradesman, blythe, and 
‘‘ well to do’’ in the world; and had it not 
been for the one great fault—an inclination 
to take the **least taste in life more’? when 
he had taken quite enough, there could not 
have been found a better match for good, 
excellent Ellen Murphy, in the whole king- 
dom of Ireland. When supper was fin- 
ished, the everlasting whiskey bottle was 
produced, and Ellen resumed her knitting. 
After a time, Larry pressed his suit to Mi- 
chel for the industrious hand of his sister, 
thinking, doubtless, with the natural self- 
conceit of all mankind, that he was perfeetl 
secure with Ellen; but though Ellen loved 


ing features into an expression of great gra-| like all my fair country-women, well, she 
vity sat down, and applied herself with sin-| loved, I am sorry to say, unlike the gener- 


gular industry to take up the stitches her| ality, wisely : 


and reminded her lover that 


brother had dropped, and put on a look of| she had seen him intoxicated at the last fair 
right maidenly astonishment when the door! of Rathcoolin. 


opened, and Larry’s good-humored face en- 


‘‘Dear Ellen!’’ he exclaimed, “ it was 
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only a drop, the least taste in life that over- | and then we must wait till Kaster—it’s easy 
came me. It overtook me unknown and | talking.” 
quite against my will.’ ‘*Larry,”’ interrupted Ellen, *‘ do not you 
“WwW ho poured it down your throat, Lar-| talk yourself into a passion, it will do no 
ry?” good; none in the world. Iam sure you 
‘‘Who poured it down my throat, is it?| love me, and I confess before my brother it 
why, myself, to be sure ; but are you going will be the delight of my heart to return 
to put me to a three-months’ penance for| that love and make myself worthy of you, 
that?” if you will only break yourself of that one 
‘Larry, will you listen tome, and of habit, which you gratify to your own undo- 
member the man I marry must be convert-| ing, by fancying, because the least taste in 
ed before we stand before the priest. | have | ife makes you what you sought not to be, 
no faith whatever in conversions after’’-— | that you may still take it.’ 
‘¢Oh Ellen,”’ interrupted her lover. ‘Tl take an oath against the whiskey, if 
“It’s no use oh Ellening me,” she an-| that will please ye, till Christmas.” 
swered quickly; ‘I have made my men ‘¢And when Christmas comes get three 
tion, and I'll stick to it.”’ times as tipsy as ever, to think yer oath is 
‘She’s as obstinate as ten women!’’ said | out—no.’’ ; 
her brother. ‘*'There’s no use in ial ‘** ll swear any thing you please.” 
to contradict her; she always has had her ‘7 don’t want you to swear at all; there 
own way.” is no use in man’s taking an oath he is anx- 
‘* Its very cruel of you Ellen, not to listen | ious to have a chance of breaking. I want 
to reason. [I tell you a tablespoonful will | 
often upset me.” 
“Tf you know that, Larry, why do you 
take the tablespoonful ?”’ 
Larry could not reply to this question. 


your reason to be convinced.” 
‘* My darling Ellen, all the reason ever I 
had in my life is convineed.”’ 
‘** Prove it by abstaining from even taking 
the Jeast drop in life, if that drop can make 
He could only plead that the drop got the} you ashamed to look your poor Ellen in the 
better of him, and the temptation and the) face.” 
overcomingness of the thing, and it was ‘¢T’ll give it up altogether.” 
very hard to be at him so about a trifle. ‘**T hope you will one of these days, from 
**T can never think a think a trifle,” she} a conviction that it is really bad in every 
observed, ‘‘ that makes you so unlike your-| way, but not from cowardice, but because 
self; I should wish to respect you always, | ye darn’t trust yerself.’ 
Larry, and in my heart I believeno woman| ‘Ellen, l’m sure yev’e got some Eng- 
ever could respect a drunkard. I don’ t lish blood in yer veins, yere such a reasoner. 
want to make you angry ; God forbid you| Irish women don’t often throw a boy off be- 
should ever be one, and I Anow you are not cause of a drop; if they did it’s not many 
one yet; but sin grows mighty strong upon| marriage dues, his Reverence would have, 
us without our knowledge. And no m: itter | winter or summer.”’ 
what indulgence leads to bad ; we ’ve a mah ‘** Listen to me, Larry, and believe, that, 
to think any think that does lead to it sinful} though I speak in this way, I regard you 
in the prospect, if not at the present.”’ aaly 5 and if I did not, P d not take the 
‘“You’d have made a fine priest, Ellen,”’ | trouble to tell you my mind.’ 
said the young man, determined, if he could} “Like Mic :k Brady’s wife who whenever 
not reason, to laugh her out of her resolve.| she thrashed him cried over the blows, and 
*¢T don’t think,’”’ she replied archly, ‘* if| said they were all for his good,” observed 
I was a priest, that either of you would like | her brother slyly. 
to come to me to confession.” ‘Nonsense! listen to me, I say, and I’d 
**But Ellen, Ellen, dear Ellen, sure its} tell you why I am so resolute. It’s s many 
not in positive, downright earnest you are;| a long day since, going to school, I used to 
you cannot think of putting me off, on ac-} meet—Michel minds her, too, I’m sure— 
count of that unlucky drop, the leasi taste| an old bent woman; they used to call her 
in life took at the fair. You could not} the witch of Ballaghton. Stacy was, as | 
find it in your heart. Speak for me Mi-| have said, very old, entirely withered and 
chel, speak for me. But I see it’s joking} white-headed, bent nearly double with age, 
you are. Why Lent’ill be on us in no time, and she used to be ever and always mudling 
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herbs and plants, the girls said to work|I shall never forget the venom with which 
charms with; and at first they used to watch, | she dashed it on the ground, 


rather far off, and if they thought they had/| 


a good chance of escaping her tongue, and 
the stones she flung at them, they’ d call het 
an ill name or two, and sometimes old as 
she was, she’d make a spring at them side- 
ways like a crab, and howl, and hoot, and 
scream, and then they'd be off like a flock 
of pigeons from a hawk, and she’d go on 
disturbing the green-coated waters with her 
crooked stick, and muttering words which 
none could understand. Stacy had been a 
well reared woman, and knew a dale more 
than any of us: when not tormented by the 
children; she was mighty well spoken, and 
the gentry thought a dale about her more 
than she did about them; for she’d say 
there wasn’t one in the country fit to tie her 
shoe, and tell them so too, if they’d call her 
any thing but Lady Stacy, which the rale 
gentry of the place all humored her to; but 
the upstarts, who think every civil word to 
an inferior is a pulling down their own dig- 
nity, would turn up their noses as they 
passed her, and may be she didn’t bless them 
for it. 

‘‘One day Mike had gone home before 
me, and, coming down the back bohreen, 
who should I see moving along it but Lady 
Stacy; and on she came muttering and 
mumbling to herself till she got near me, 
and as she did, I heard Master Nixon (the 
dog man’s) hound in full ery, and seen him 
at her heels, and he over the hedge encour- 
aging the baste to tear her in pieces. ‘The 
dog was soon up with her, and then she 
kept him off as well as she could with her 
crutch, cursing the entire time, and I was 
very frightened, but I darted to her side, 
and, with a wattle which I pulled out of the 
hedge, did my best to keep him off her. 

‘* Master Nixon cursed at me with all 
his heart, but I wasn’t to be turned off that 
way. Stacy, herself, laid about with her 
staff, but the ugly brute would have finish- 
ed her, only forme. J don’tsuppose Nixon 


meant that, but the dog was savage, and | 


some men, like him, delight in cruelty. 
Well, I beat the dog off; and then I had to 
help the poor fainting woman, for she was 
both faint and hurt. I didn’t much like 
bringing her here, for the people said she 
wasn’t lucky ; however, she wanted help, 
and I gave it. When I gother on the floor, 
I thought a drop of whiskey would revive 


‘* Do you want to poison me,’”’ she shout- 
ed, ‘* after saving my life ?’’ When she came 
to herself a little, she made me sit down by 
her side, and fixing her large grey eyes 
upon my face, she kept rocking her body 
backwards and forwards, while she spoke, 
as well as I can remember—what I'll try 
to tell you—but I can’t tell it as she did— 
that wouldn’t be in nature. 

‘* Ellen,”’ she said, and her eyes fixed in 
my face, ‘*I wasn’t always a poor lone crea- 
ture, that every rufian who walks the coun- 
try dare set his cur at. ‘There was full and 
plenty in my father’s house when I was 
young, but before I grew to womanly estate, 
its walls were bare and roofless. What 
made them so ?—drink !—whiskey! My 
father was in debt; to kill thought he tried 
to keep himself so that he could not think : 
he wanted the courage of a man to jook his 
danger and difficulty in the face and to over- 
come it; for, Ellen, mind my words, the 
man who will look debt and danger steadily 
in the face,-and resolve to overcome them, 
can do so. He had not means he said, to 
educate his children as became them: he 
grew not to have means to find them or their 
poor patient mother the proper necessaries 
of life, yet he found the means to keep the 
whiskey flask flowing, and to answer the 
baliff’s knocks for admission by the loud 
roar of drunkenness, mad, as it was wicked. 
They got in at last, in spite of the care 
taken to keep them out, and there was much 
fighting, ay, and blood spilt, but not to death ; 
and while the riot was a foot, and we were 
crying round the death bed of a dying moth- 
er, where was he ?—they had raised a ten 
gallon cask of whisky on the table in the 
parlor, and astride on it sat my father, flour- 
ishing the huge pewter funnel in one hand, 
and the black-jack streaming with whisky 
in the other; and amid the fumes of hot 
punch that flowed over the room and the 
cries and oaths of the fighting drunken com- 
pany, his voice was heard swearing, ‘* that 
he had lived like a king, and woutn die like 
a king !”’ 

‘‘ And your poor mother?”’ I asked. 

‘Thank God ! she died before the worse 
came; she died on the bed, that before the 
corpse was cold was dragged from under 
her—through the influence of strong drink—— 
through the badness of him who ought to 
a2 
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have saved her; not that he was a bad man 
either, when the whiskey had no power 
over him but he could not bear his own re- 
flections. And his end soon came. He 
didn’t die like a king; he died smothered 
in a ditch, where he fell; he died, and was 
in the presence of God—how? Oh, there 
are things that have whiskey as their begin- 
ning and their end, that make me as mad as 
ever it made him! ‘The man takes a drop, 
and forgets his starving family ; the woman 
takes it, and forgets she is a nelbar and a 
wife. It’s the curse of Ireland—a bitterer, 
blacker, deeper curse, than ever was put 
upon it by foreign power hard made 
laws?”’ 

‘* God bless us !”’ was Larry’ 
ed ejaculation. 

‘**I only repeat ould Stacy’s words,” said 
Ellen; ‘you see I never forget them. You 

might think, *? she continued “that I had 
warning enough to keep me from having 
any thing to say to those who were too fond 
of “drink, and I thought I had; but, some- 
how, Edward Lambert got round me with 
his sweet words, and I was alone and un- 
protected. I knew he had a hitle fondness 
for the drop: butin him, young, handsome, 
and gay- -hearted, with bright eyes and sunny 
hair, it did not seem like the horrid thing 
which had made me shed no tear over my 
father’s grave. “Think of that, young girl, 
the drink doesn’t make a man a beast at first, 
but it will do so before its done with him. 
[ had enough power over Edward, and 
enough memory of the past, to make him 
swear against it, except so much at such 
and such a time, and for a while he was very 
particular: but one used to entice him, and 
another used to entice him, and I am not 
going to say but I might have managed him 
differently ; I might have got him off it— 
gently may be’; but the pride got the better 
of me; and I thought of the line I came of, 
and how I had married him who wasn’t my 
equal, and such nonsense, which always 
breeds disturbance betwixt married people ; 
and I used to rave, when, may be, it would 
have been better if I had reasoned. Any 
way, things didn’t go smooth—not that he 
neglected his employment; he was indus- 
trious and sorry enough when the fault was 
done; still he would come home often the 
worse for drink, and now that he is dead 
and gone, and no finger is stretched to me 
but in scorn or hatred, I think may be I might 
have done better ; but God defend me, the 


s half breath- 


last was hard to bear.’’ ‘*Oh boys!”’ said 
Ellen, “if you had only heard her voice 
when she said that, and seen her face—poor 
old Lady Stacy, no wonder she hated the 
drop, no wonder she dashed down the whis- 
ky.”” 

“You kept this mighty close, Ellen,” 
said Mike; **I never heard it before.”’ 

‘*] did not like coming over it,’”’ she re- 
plied; ‘* the last is hard to tell,’’ the girl 
turned pale as she spoke, and Lawrence 
gave her a cup of water. ‘It must be 
told,’’ she said; ‘**the death of her father 
proved the effect of deliberate drunkenness, 
What I have to say, shows what may hap- 
pen from being unable to think or act. I 
had one child,”’ said Stacy, ‘‘ one, a darlint, 
blue-eyed, laughing child. She was almost 
three years ould, and he was fond of her— 
he said he was, but it’s a quare fondness 
that destroys what it ought to save. It was 
the Pattern of Lady-day, and well I knew 
that Edward would not return as he went; 
he said he would, he almost swore he would; 
but the promise of a man given to drink has 
no more strength in it than a rope of sand. 
I took sulky, and wouldn’t go; if I had, 
may be it would not have ended so. The 
evening came on, and I thought my baby 
breathed hard in her cradle ; I took the can- 
dle and went over to look at her; her little 
face was red; and when I laid my cheek 
close to her lips so as not to touch them, 
but to feel her breath, it was hot—very hot; 
she tossed her arms, and they were dry and 
burning. ‘The measels were about the coun- 
try and I was frightened for my child. It 
was only half a mile to the doctor’s; I 
knew every foot of the road; and so lea- 
ving the door on the latch, I resolved to tell 
him how my darlint was, and thought I 
should be back before my husband’s return. 
Grass, you may be sure, didn’t grow under 
my feet. I ran with all speed, and wasn’t 
kept long, the doctor said—though it seemed 
long tome. ‘The moon was down when I 
came home, though the night was fine. The 
cabin we lived in was in a hollow; but when 
I was on the hill, and looked down where I 
knew it stood in a dark mass, I thought I 
saw a white light fog coming out of it; I 
rubbed my eyes, and darted forward as a 
wild bird flies to its nest when it hears the 
scream of the hawk in the heavens. When 
I reached the door, I saw it open: the fume 
cloud came out of it sure enough, white and 
thick ; blind with that and terror together, 
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I rushed to my child’s cradle. 
way to that in spite of the burning and the 
smothering. But Ellen—Ellen ‘Murphy, 
my child, the rosy child whose breath had 
been hot on my cheek only a little while 
before, she was nothing buta cinder. Mad 
as I felt, 1 saw how it was in a moment. 
The father had come home, as I expected ; 
he had gone to the cradle to look at his 
child, had dropt the candle into the straw, 
and, unable to speak or stand, had fallen 
down asleep on the floor not two yards from 
my child. Oh, how I flew to the doctor’s 


with what had been my baby; I tore across | 


the country like a banshee; I laid it in his 
arms, | told him if he didn’t put life in it, 
[’d destroy him and his house. He thought 
me. mad; for there was no breath, neither 
cold or hot, coming from its lips then. I 
couldn’t kiss it in death; there was nothing 
left of my child to kiss—think of that! I 


snatched it from where the doctor had laid | 


it; l eursed him, for he looked with disgust 
at my purty child. ‘The whole night long 
{ wandered in the woods of Newtonbarty 
with that burden at my heart.” 

‘‘ But her husband, her husband?”’ in- 
quired Larry;in accents of horror; ‘ what 
became of him ?—did she leave him in 
the burning house without calling him to 
himself ?”’ 

‘s No,’ answered Ellen; ‘*I asked her, 
and she told me that her shrieks she sup- 
posed roused him from the suffocation in 
which he must but for them have perished. 
He staggered out of the place, and was 
found soon after by the neighbors, and lived 
long after, but only to be a poor heart-broken 
man, for she was mad for vears through the 
country; and many a day after she told me 
that story, my heart trembled like a willow 
leaf.” **And now Ellen Murphy,” she 
added, when the end was come, ‘‘do ye 
wonder I threw from yer hand as poison, 
the glass you offered me? And do you 
know why Ihave told you what tares my 
heart to come over? Because I wish to 
save you, who showed me kindness, from 
what I have gone through. It’s the only 
good I can do ye, and, indeed, it’s long 
since I cared to do good. Never trust a 
drinking man; he “has no guard on his 
words, and will say that of his nearest, that 
would destroy him soul and body. His 
breath is hot as the breath of the plague; 
his tongue is a foolish, as well as a fiery 
serpent Elen, let no drunkard become 





I found my | your lover, and don’t trust to promises ; try 


them all, before you marry.’ 

‘«‘ Ellen, that’s enough,” interrupted Lar- 
ry, ‘* I have heard enough—the two proofs 
are enough without words. Now, hear me. 
What length of punishment am I to have? 
I won’t say that, for, Nell, there’s a tear in 
your eye that says more than words. Look 
—I’ll make no promises—but you shall 
see; I'll wait yer time; name it; Ill stand 
the trial.”’ 

And I am happy to say, for the honor 
and credit of the country, that Larry did 
stand the trial—his resolve was fixed ; he 
never so much as tasted whiskey from that 
time, and Ellen had the proud satisfaction 


| of knowing she had saved him from destrue- 


tion. ‘hey were not, however, married 
till after Easter. I wish all Irish maidens 
would follow Ellen’s example. Woman 
could do a great deal to prove that ** the least 
drop in life,’ is a great taste too much !— 
that ‘* ONLY A DROP” is a temptation fatal if 
unresisted.—Chamber’s Journal. 


—<———- 


ALMS-GIVING AND LOANING. 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


We read of misery in Ireland that seems 
incredible, of exposure that seems impos- 
sible in achristian land; we turn with won- 
der to the hardships of the Pilgrims of New 
Engl: nd, and the backwoodsmen of this 
valley : but we do not recognize the misery 
right about us at this moment, nor know the 
suffering that in even now in this city drag- 
ging down hundreds to the grave. —During 
the last winter instances occurred here of as 
great physical want as any that can be met 
with in the woe-striken hovels of Erin; and 
though such extreme cases are rare, cases 
demanding the advice and aid of every hu- 
mane man and woman may be discovered 
in any square of our thriving town. 

The deepest and most permanent suffer- 
ing, however, which occurs among us is 
not physical ; those cases which peculiarly 
demand the help of a Christian friend are 
such as the one described in this little sketch, 
which, though not true in detail, is true 
in spirit, and drawn from actual occur- 
rences. 

I was some months since struck by the 
appearance of a little girl who was carrying 
a bowl of soup along Western Row; she 
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was well clad, her shoes were such as poor |it, I don’t want it for myself or my children. 


children never wear, and yet the face looked 
like that of a pinched and half-starved child. 
The soup which she was carrying, must, I 
thought, have been given her in charity. 
“My little girl,’’ said I, ** you have a big 
load, let me help you along with it.’” She 
looked up into my face with her swollen 
eyes, and giving me the bowl, smiled faint- 
ly, and answered that “it was indeed right 
heavy and right hot too, but if she could 
get it home before it got cold it would be 
mighty nice for mother.” ‘And is your 
mother sick ?’’ I said. ‘* Not sick,’’ she 
replied, ‘but ailing; it’s from want of good 
food, the doctor says, and so Miss W right 
gives me that big bowl of soup every day.’ 

I walked along with the child till we came 
near her home, when she insisted upon hav- 
ing the bowl back again, so I gave it to her, 
and opening the door which she said led 
into her father’s shop, let her in and follow- 
ed after. I found myself in a small, close, 
hot room where a man of perhaps thirty 
years old was at work upon something 
which he laid out of sight as soon as I en- 
tered, and opening another door through 
which the child went into an inner room, 
turned again, and facing me seemed to wait 
my pleasure. 

‘‘T met your girl in the street,”’ said I, 
taking off my hat, ‘*and was so much pleas- 
ed by her appearance as to take the liberty 
of coming home with her.”’ 

‘‘For what purpose ?”’ said he, coldly. 

‘« ‘To learn your condition, my friend, and 
see if I could do any thing for you or her, 
as from what she said, I presumed 1 you were 
poor.” 

‘*T am not poor,” he answered proudly, 
‘nor do [ want your help.” 

“Can I be of service to you by getting 
her into a school, or Sunday school, or by 
throwing business into your hands ?”’ 

‘* And pray, sir, who are you that ask 
such questions of a stranger?” 

“Tam one of many’’ I replied, ‘* who 
wish to help all men to gain an honest liv- 
ing, and to bring all, young and old, within 
the influence of religion and education.” 

‘The man paused for a moment, and the 
color came into his thin, sallow cheek; when 
he spoke again, it was more calmly and 
kindly than before. 

‘‘] am making enough,’’ he said, * to 
support myself and my family ; as to reli- 
gion and learning let them have it that want 
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However, supposing | were in want how 
would you help me?” 

“That would depend upon the causes of 
your want, your means of relief, your habits, 
and other things, of which I know nothing 
at present.” 

‘*T am an engraver,”’ said he, pointing to 
a box of tools, ** now suppose me sick, and 
nothing laid up for a wet day ; here’s my 
wife who is never strong, and two young 
children, and the winter, we’ll say, is just 
setting in, and rent, and fuel, and food, and 
medicine, and doctor’s fees are all to be paid 
for—what would you do for me?”’ 

‘‘TIn the first place,”’ said I, ‘I should ask 
you to sell all your needless property of any 
kind, and to economise in every way that f 
could think of, and so help you by my ad- 
vice.” 

‘* Very good,”’ said he impatiently, “* what 
next ?”’ 

‘‘In the next place I should ask how 
much more than a living you could make if 
well again.”’ 

‘‘ We'll say a third more,”’ he replied. 

‘*'Then I should say to you my friend 
you are an independent mechanic, able by 
your trade to make a month’s living in three 
weeks; now your independence you don’t 
want to lose, you would’nt willingly live on 
alms, you'd feel degraded to be a beggar— 
so I'll make this bargain with you: you 
shall be decently supported while sick and 
properly cared for, upon condition that you 
pay back the money paid for you; if you 
are sick a week you shall have a month to 
pay in; if sick two weeks, then two months 
and so on; that is my friend, I’ll loan you 
enough to make you comfortable while sick, 
and you shall pay it from your surplus 
earnings when well.” 

‘* Would you have done so?” he eried 
with staring eyes aud gasping for breath. 

‘* You are not well,”’ I said. 

‘‘T am not,”’ said he, hiding his face with 

his hands, **I am sick at heart.”’ 
« ‘My friend!’ he dropped his hands, 
and I took one of them, ‘tell me your ail- 
ing, and as I am a man I will do all in my 
power to cure it.’ 

The engraver rose and opening the door 
through which his daughter passed, ushered 
me into the room within. 

It was a small room, and looked out into 
a little, muddy back yard; but in the ar- 
rangements of the bed, the table, the mantle. 
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and the open closet—the hand of a true wo- | 


man was visible; all was neat and sensible; 
no peacock’s feathers nor broken gilt china | 
cups were to be seen,—the ware was earthen, 
and a few hyacinths formed the only orna- 
ment. 
self, with her little boy and girl at her feet; 

she was wrapped up in a coarse calico loose- | 
gown, her hair neatly brushed back from | 
her brow, and her fingers busily at work 


upon some fine linen article for some fine | 


lady, I presumed. 

‘¢Ellen,’”’ said the engraver, *here’s a 
man who says he would have saved us.”’ 

The wife, pale, weak, and evidently des- 
ponding, struggled to restrain herself when 
thus addressed, but she could not, and sob- 
bing, fell back in her chair. 

‘*My good friends,” cried I, ‘tell me 
your troubles. Save you? Are you lost 
then? What does all this mean ?”’ 

‘** Matilda,”’ said the engraver to his little 
girl, **take your brother “and go into the 
shop; we are going to talk about things 
which it is not proper for you to hear of, 
so do not listen, but play with your brother, 
and when we are ready we'll call you.’ 


I had been struck all along by the good | 


English of my companion, and was very 
much impressed and pleased by the direct- 
ness of his speech to his child; 1 had seldom 


witnessed so great frankness even among | 


the best people. 

The children went out, the door was | 
closed, and we sat down. 

‘* My story, sir,” 
short, and you shall know it, if it hang me. 
You have spoken to me as a fellow man, 
and come what may I’ll open my heart to | 
you; should I not, Ellen?” 

‘‘Everything, everything,’’ she cried, 
‘let but one friend know our misery and 
guilt, and my heart will feel lighter forever.” 


9 


The engraver listened with his whole | 


soul, then turned to me and proceeded : 

‘‘'T'wo years ago I was laying by some- 
thing every w eek, and no man worked more 
honestly or cheerfully than 1. A friend of 
mine took to speculating, and I indorsed for 
him; he failed, and my earnings went to | 
unake. Well, sir, I was in debt, and in| 
trouble, and debt and trouble work evil with | 
a free man ; I got out of spirits, and out of | 
sorts, and fall before last was taken sick. 


And there too was the woman her- | 


} 
said the husband, ‘is | 


I | lay, and in passing saw me. 


lof one who gives much to the poor; he 


| gave to us largely, for two months support- 
edus; then some more pressing cases came, 
and he quit us with the assurance that the 
‘town would see us provided for. I went to 
the Trustees; they had crowds of poor folks 
on their hands who could not get trusted for 
their daily bread, and as we could, why 
they thought it was not right to do more 
for us than give us a little wood. 

‘* What they said was true enough, for 
every body knew me to be industrious when 
well, and though ill-luck had loosened some 
friends it had not taken all; but somehow 
I hated to go in debt. So I went to some 
'of the societies, and they gave, some three 
dollars and some five, but nothing steady. 
All this while I was getting worse, and the 
‘idea of beggary, of starvation, of degrada- 
‘tion, of lost character haunted me day and 
night, for I was well raised and taught, sir. 
Well, by and by the societies could give no 
more, they had so many applicants; Ellen, 
here, got something from the house of em- 
ployment, but she was too weakly to do 
much, and so, in spite of all, it came to debt. 
The grocer, the baker, and the doctor all 
had to trust us; and heavy enough the trust 
lay on our hearts; what with beggary and 
debt it seemed to me I should never get 
well. However, when spring came I had 
picked up enough to go to work once more, 
but somehow I could not do as I had done 
before, and could barely get along leaving 
‘debts all unpaid. ‘Then came suits, and 
| constables, and the doctor, I’m sorry to say 
it of him, was hard enough to have Ellen’s 
| chair and bedstead sold to pay himself with. 

Last, fall came, sir, and I was too poorly 
|again to work. everything was monstrous 
‘high, and poor folks thicker than ever. It 
was an awful December, the last for such 
as we were! You would’nt have thought 
that woman there could have lived, poorly 
|as she was, sleeping on the floor here, and 
| livi ing on the leavings of the market. God 
‘help us, it was a hard time! any little tea 
| that 1 could now and then get for her I had 
to go to the grocery over “yonder for, and 
| there was a set of drinking fellows that often 
‘asked me to join them. ‘Once I did so, and 

while I was drinking, a lady went through 
the entry into a room where a sick woman 


[ thought 








had nothing; Ellen was too weak to sit up, | nothing of it then, but it did me mischief. 


and starvation came close to us, 
you. At last our trouble came to the e 


sir, | assure | Well, in January Ellen was like to die, and 
ears Y harely able to crawl about: 


so I went to 
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the Council Chamber, but it was thronged. 
I tried the societies, but the lady who had 
seen me drinking told them,—she was one 
of them, and they set me down for a drunk- 
ard. ‘Ihe baker would not trust, and once 
more we were close to death from want and 
no hope ahead, when one came that | would 
to God had’nt come, though we’d have been 
buried before now, but for him.” 

‘¢Amen!”’ breathed the feeble wife. 

** He came in one day as I sat in the shop, 
dozing from hunger, and aske d if | was an 
eugraver. 
you!’ saidhe. I told him we were. Then 
he bade me go with him. I did so. He 
took me to a coffee-house, and gave me some 
spirit and biscuit, and when I was done, 
put me into a hack and got in himself. | 
felt something was wrong, but it was death, 
sir, to turn back. I don’t know where we 
went to, for the spirit put me to sleep; when 
I woke up | was in a room with my guide 
and two other men, all well-dressed and the 
room well-furnished. ‘* Neighbour,’ said 
one of them, ‘we want a job done in your | 
line?’ I nodded. ‘ We want a bank- -plate 
engraved.’ ‘I thought as much,’ said I. 
‘You'll do it then ?? * What shall I have 2’ 
‘A thousand dollars, of the bad money, to 
be done?’ ‘ But suppose,’ said I, ‘I blow 
you, now?’ ‘Try it,’ answered one of them, 
smiling, ‘ try it, my good fellow?’ At last I 
agreed | to do the job, and the bill to be copied 
was given me; when you came in, sir,”’ he 
continued, clutching my arm, “I was at 
work upon it.” 

The calm distinct manner, in which the 
engraver told his story struck me with 
amazement; I asked him to let me see the 
plate; he brought it at once, it was a common 
copper plate, the work about half finished. 

«Could you identify the men?”’ I said. 

‘«‘[ dare not if I could,” said he, «but I 
shall have no chance, I am convinced they 
do not live in this city, and are never in its 
streets during daylight.’ 

‘© At any rate,’ ’ said I, “* you must quit 
this job.” 

‘And what then? two hundred dollars 
have been advanced me.”’ 

‘It shall be given you to repay your em 
ployer. Destroy your plate, and an honest 
livelihood I'll insure you henceforth.’ 

Within a few days I saw the phate de- 
stroyed, and the sum was soon raised to re- 
deem the wages of sin. 

The engraver now stands free of debt, 


I said yes? * You’re poor an’t| 


though not of obligation. He is once more 
‘a cheerful worker, and his wife’s health is 
rising again under that best of panaceas, a 
happy mind. But often, very often, do I 
regret that those who administer charity do 
not give, and refrain from giving, more 
thoughtfully. Had constant, friendly aid 
been bestowed in the case before us, and had 
the engraver felt that he could, without of- 
fence, repay when able, his pride would 
not have been wounded, his self-respect les- 
sened, his hope diminished, his heart weigh- 
ed down :—he would have feared no suits, 
would have dreaded no want, would have 
been exposed to no temptations. 

The case just described was in its cir- 
cumstances peculiar, but in its essential 
features and character only one of hundreds. 





sccudliaekit 
POETRY. 

Tne poetry of the imagination, although 
|it may glitter more, is neither so rich nor 
so glorious as the poetry of the heart. We 
have very few poets of the latter description. 
In childhood, and sometimes in youth, we 
are alive to the poetry of the heart. While 
the mind is pure and artless, devoid of 
every thing that can be termed sinful—free 
from anxious and corroding care, all nature 
appears to us very much as Eden appeared 
to our first parents. Every thing upon 
which we gaze seems to be good, and love- 
ly, and beautiful. Our hearts claim ac- 
quaintance with all that meets the eye, and 
we feel deeply impressed by every little 
event which takes place around us. ‘To 
such poetry as this, the beatified inhabitants 
of another world are no doubt awake; and 
|as they touch their golden harps, their living 
eae seem to leap along the strings, and 





float on the harmonious notes, as they rise 
like incense to the great fountain of love 
and joy. In this world, poetry does not 
always mingle with devotion, though I be- 
lieve that a poetic soul is generally im- 
pressed more easily with devout sentiments, 
than those minds which are of a more 
earthly cast. But I believe, that in the 
world to come, poetry and devotion become 
melted into one—that we are rendered 
keenly and acutely sensitive to all with 
which we hold intercourse, and thus our 
bliss becomes heightened into continual 
rapture. Indeed, the representations of 
heaven, which we have in the Scriptures, 
appear to favor such an opinion. 
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THE GREEN MOSSY BANK WHERE THE 
BUTTERCUPS GREW. 


BY MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. 


On my thoughts are away where my infancy flew, 
Near the green mossy banks where the buttercups grew; 
Where the bright silver fountain eternally played, 
First laughing in sunshine, then singing in shade. 
There oft in my childhood I ’ve wandered in play, 
Flinging up the cool drops in a shower of spray, 

Till my small naked feet were all bathed in bright dew, 
As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew. 


How softly that green bank sloped down from the hill, 

To the spot where the fountain grew suddenly still ! 

How cool was the shadow the long branches gave, 

As they hung from the willow and dipp’d in the wave. 

And then, each pale lily that slept on the stream 

Rose and fell with the wave as if stirred by a dream, 

While my home mid the vine-leaves rose soft on my 
view, 

As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew. 


The beautiful things! how I watched them unfold, 

Till they lifted their delicate vases of gold. 

Oh, never a spot since those days have I seen [sheen, 

With leaves of such freshness, and flowers of such 

How glad was my spirit! for then there was nought 

To burthen its wing, save some beautiful thought 

Breaking up from its depths with each wild wind that 
blew, 

O’er the green mossy bank where the buttercups grew. 


The paths I have trod I would quickly retrace 

Could I win back the gladness that looked from my face, 
As I cooled my warm lip in that fountain I love 

With a spirit as pure as the wing of a dove. 

Could I wander again where my forehead was starr’d 
With the beauty that dwelt in my bosom unmarr’d; 
And, calm as a child, in the starlight and dew, 

Fall asleep on the bank where the buttercups grew. 


—— 


THE BETRAYER. 
A SKETCH OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
SCENE I. 

Ir was a summer’s evening in July, a 
bright sun was shining on the golden crops 
of corn, ready for the reaper, and the gay 
groups of village maidens rejoicing in all 
the light-heartedness of youth, for past sports 
or anticipated pleasures. 

One attached couple had wandered by the 
side of a river; the maiden looking up to 
her companion’s face with all the confidence 
of affection, while the tall and even stately 
form of her companion responded to her 
look with a kind pressure of the hand, or 
affectionate glance of the eye. 





‘* You will not forget me,’’ said Marion 
Gray, for so was the maiden named, ** when 
you are mixing with the great world. I 
hope, nay, | am sure, you will still remem- 
ber her whose every thought will be devoted 
to you.” ‘ 

‘‘Doubt it not, dear Marion,’? was the 
reply. ‘* Walter Edwards will not forget 
the fair who has plighted her affection to 
him truly and faithfully.” 

‘Yet, Walter, there is one thing on which 
I think with pain. I, who should have no 
secret from you, good and kind as you are, 
have that on my mind which I scarcely dare 
to tell.”’ 

‘¢ What is that ?”’ 

‘¢ You have been to me all that I could 
desire, you have left no wish unfulfilled: 
yet now, while your vows are ringing in 
my ears, and your hand is clasped in mine, 
the thought creeps over me, that—that— 
dear Walter, you will forgive the past con- 
cealment: that our belief is not the same, 
that we trust to different faiths for our sal- 
vation.”’ 

She paused. He waited for her to pro- 
ceed with an air of anxious expectation; but 
the fair one still hesitated. 

‘¢And is it this which has so often made 
you restless? Nay, then, I wonder not; 
for there is a fearful penalty hangs over the 
creed of the heretic; and fear you not that 
it may fall upon you ?”’ 

‘‘] have sometimes been apprehensive 
that my Bible might be discovered, and 
that—”’ 

‘‘ A Bible—a Bible! and were you really 
possessed of a Bible? and in the vulgar 
tongue? But where, where do you conceal 
it? You know that—”’ 

‘* An awful penalty awaits those so offend- 
ing. I do. Death is denounced against 
those who court the book of life.” 

And this was then the mournful truth. 
The spirit of bigotry and vengeance had 
let loose the furies of the mind. Stern 
priests believed that they presented a grate- 
ful offering to a God of mercy, by destroy- 
ing their fellow-men for differing from them 
in spiritual matters, and that, too, while one 
of the gentle sex sat upon the throne. The 
emissaries of the exasperated ministers of 
religion spread themselves everywhere 
throughout the country in disguise among 
the people. Fires were blazing in Smith- 
field; daughters were torn from their pa- 
rents, brothers from their sisters, the aged 
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husband from her whom he had protected 
for fifty years, and given to the flames for 
the very deed which Marion had confessed. | 

Aware of this, the young man manifested | 
a trembling eagerness to know where this | 
all-important volume could be safely con-| 
eealed. On this point he questione od Mari-| 
on very closely, and it was not till she had | 
minutely described the secure hiding-place | 
in which it was deposited, that he seeme d| 
moderately at his ease. 

‘¢] know,”’ said she, *‘ that there is dan-| 
ger, but greater, more terriffic danger still | 
would exist for me were my soul left in| 
darkness; and rather than this, if it must! 
be so, | am ready, if need be, to seal the| 
truth with my blood; and, feeble as | am, | 
the fearful struggle with death would be tri-| 
fling compared to the thought that you were | 
left to mourn, with none to comfort.”’ 

‘¢ Speak not thus !”’ 

‘** Night after night,’’ continued Marion, 
ere I retire to rest, do I ponder over the 
word of God, and the sacred velume placed 
beneath my pillow ; I sleep with more con- 
fidence for the knowledge of its presence.”’ 

«The sun is sinking,”’ said Walter Ed- 
wards, hastily. ‘‘ Ere many hours are over 
I must be far on my journey to London.” 

‘* You will not forget me !”’ 

‘‘ Trust to me, Marion, farewell !’’ 

They tenderly exchanged adieus, and 
parted. Walter turned repeatedly to look 
back on the fair one he promised soon to 
claim once for all. 

That period, fromthe circumstances above 
described, during the reign of Queen Mary, 
was a fearful one for England: the blood of 
her best and most pious sons was poured | 
forth like water. Emissaries, to discover 
the followers of the new creed, were se- 
cretly dispatched to every county in Eng- 
land. 

Walter Edwards had come, an unknown 
man, to the village of Sevenoaks, and had been 
attracted to Marion by the mildness of her 
demeanor, and perhaps by the report which 
was spread about from some unknown 
source, that she had been converted to the 
religion of Luthur. 

That she was such we have seen by the 
conversation recorded, and that he had suc- 
ceeded in winning the guileless affections of 
poor Marion is beyond all doubt. 

He left for the great city. ‘The mandate 
of authority soon compelled Marion to fol- 
low him. 











SCENE Il. 

In an antique and stately room, of which 
| but few specimens now remain, sate one, 
whose name had spread terror over England: 
Cardinal Pole. Near him was a table, 
strewed with papers, at which his secretary 
was writing. Pictures of the saints, and of 
their martyrdoms hung around, excepting 
on one side, which was concealed by a 
crimson drapery. 

‘The deor opened, and Marion Gray, at- 
tended by two guards, entered, and with a 
firm but subdued demeanor, stood, face to 
face, with the dreadful man who was the ar- 
biter of her fate. For a space he sternly 
regarded her, as if surprised to see one so 
young. 

‘*Know you the crime,’”’ he at length 
said, with a stern calmness, ** for which you 
are this day brought here ?”’ 

‘IT have been told,’’ replied Marion, 
‘** that it is for following the true faith, and 
that,’’ she added, meekly but firmly, * I 
hold to be no crime.” 

‘¢ How, maiden! that which our church 
forbids, and which holy men disavow, call 
you that no crime? Hast thou not broken 
our sovereign’s commands, and held in thy 
possession a copy of that volume which is 
forbidden to such as thee ?”’ 

‘Tt is true.” 

‘* And canst thou, a child, pretend to un- 
derstand it 2?” 

‘‘Tt is written there, ‘a child shall not 
err therein,”’ said the captive, simply, quoting 
the divine word. ‘* But who has accused 
me ?”’ 

‘* Maiden,”’ replied the Cardinal, ** thou 
shalt behold thine accuser.”’ 

As he spoke he made a sign to his secre- 
tary, who rang a small bell which rested on 
the table. 

At the summons the crimson drapery was 
moved, and slowly stepping forward, the 
tall form of Walter Edwards appeared. 

‘¢ And art thou, too,’’ exclaimed Marion, 
with a deep sigh, ‘* in the hands of this ter- 
rible man? Now, God protect us, for our 
hopes on earth are few !”’ 

‘¢ What mean you ?”’ 
dinal. 

‘*What mean I[?’’ replied Marion, 
wrought almost to frenzy by the sight. 
‘¢ Could not cruelty be content with the de- 
struction of one over whom scarce eighteen 
summers have passed? Will not my blood 
suffice, but must ye slay one who has only 
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sinned by loving me. Spare him and {| will 
bless you.” 

‘¢ Woman, thou art beside thyself. Speak, 
Walter Edw al and say how thou didst 
track this guilty one to her home, and 
wring from her the secret of her false faith. 
Say, man,” he continued, not heeding the 
agonizing remorse which passed over Ed- 
ward’s face, ** say that thou hast denounced 
her to the church, and given her to our 
chastisement. Speak, art thou dumb? 

Gasping for breath the accuser muttered, 
‘** Pardon me, my lord—a sudden faintness 
—it is as thou hast said.”’ 

‘*You do not mean it, Walter; you can- 
not mean it: the presence of the slayer of 
God's s saints hath turned thy brain. Yet, 
no,’’ she exclaimed, suddenly ; ; by the eye 
which meets not mine; by thy bowed form, 
and by the quivering whiteness of thy lip, 
thou hast spoken truly.”’ 

‘¢ It is even so,”’ in alow voice murmured 
the accuser. 

‘‘ Horror, horror!’ exclaimed Marion, 
now fully comprehending the mighty calam- 
ity which had fallen on her. And from 
your hands, Walter Edwards !—you, on 
whom I jeaned in all my troubles ; you, who 
seemed to me so kind, 
God of my fathers, 
save and sustain me.”’ 

Vhat is thine answer ?’’ demanded the 
Cardinal. 

‘¢T never read the sacred book,”’ said, or 
rather muttered Marion, utterly disregard- 
ing the question, ‘‘but his name seemed 
written there. I never knelt before it, but 
his name rose to my lips; I never placed it 
beneath my pillow, but his image rose, 
blended with peaceful thoughts and earnest 
prayers. Walter, Walter, ’twas a poor tri- 
umph—man’s wit against woman’s love. 
Earth hath nothing more monstrous to 
tell !’’ 

‘‘ Time presses,” 
‘‘ thine answer, girl !”’ 

‘*My answer, Lord Cardinal, is this,” 
and the speaker seemed inspired with un- 
earthly energy as she proceeded, “that of 
all those whom thy cruelty has laid low; 
of the hundreds thou hast destroyed, and of 
the hearts thou hast blasted, none disregard 
thy punishments or laugh to scorn thy 
threats more than the despised village maid- 
en now before thee !’ 

With a stern glance he pointed to the 
door by which she had entered, and the 
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prisoner was led to the only lodging she 
was to possess on this side the grave. 
SCENE II. 


In a cell, to which the light of day could 
scarcely reach, lay Marion Gray. ‘The fiat 
had wone forth, and on the morrow she was 
to add another to the list of those who had 
died for faith. It was midnight, when a 
noise, as of the grating of a door upon its 
hinges, aroused her: : and, springing from 
her hard couch, she saw the form, once so 
dear, of him who had betrayed her. He 
entered with a slow and melancholy step; 
and there, in that damp cold cell, by the 
flickering light of a dull lamp, met, for the 
last time, the pale er and his victim! 

‘¢ Marion,”’ said a low melancholy voice. 

‘*What would you, Walter, with one 
who has done with the world 2” 

+] have come to implore your pardon,” 
was the answer, in a voice almost choked 
by tears. 

‘‘Ask it of God, Walter: I am at peace 
with all the world !”’ 

‘¢ Within this week, Marion,” said Ed- 
wards, ‘*I have suffered the anguish of 
years. Look on this furrowed cheek, on 
this wasted brow, and on these hollow 
eyes.” 

‘¢ You have cause for bitterness. I am 
doomed by you. Is my face as fresh as 
when you first sought me? Is it nota 
to die in the spring-time of youth? Is it 
nothing to feel that a terrible death awaits 
me 2”’ said Marion, touchingly. 

‘¢Oh, Marion, would you but consent to 
live! Recant in time. You may yet be 
saved. For your repentant lover’s sake re- 
nounce your heresy.” 

‘¢ Peace, Walter.” 

‘‘If you could but say the word, and 
worship your God in a different form, hap- 
piness would await us. In a distant land 
you might teach me that which you have 
learned, and on a foreign shore might our 
bones rest, peacefully and calmly in the 
same grave, with but one hope, one faitii, 
and one God !”’ 

‘* Walter, Walter! you trouble me, yet 
you plead in vain. Weak and frail as Iam, 
[ am content to die in the faith I have avow- 
ed, for the Deity I worship will give me 
comfort in the hour of affliction. And now 
farewell: I would gather strength in sleep 
for my last trial.” 

He renewed his importunity, but in vain; 
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and at length despairingly passed from her 
presence, and Marion Gray fell on her knees 
and prayed long and earnestly for divine as- 
sistance; and, strengthened by that power 
on whom she leant i in all her troubles, fell 
a victim to the fierce intolerance of the times. 

Of Walter Edwards little is known, save 
that, from that time, his name is no more 
found among those ** who went about like 
roaring lions seeking whom they might de- 
vour.”’ 


, ip 


A SPANISH DIGNITARY. 


I CALLED one morning on a high dignitary 
of the Church; ascending a magnificent stair- 
case, I passed through a long : suit of rooms 
to the apartments in which the reverend ec- 
clesiastic was seated. Having concluded my 
visit, | bowed and departed, but turned, aecor- 
ding to the invariable custom of the country, | 
when I reached the door, and made another 
salutation. My host was slowly following 
me, and returned my inclination by one equal- 
ly profound; when I arrived at the door of 
the second apartment, he was standing on the 
threshold of the first, and the same ceremo- 
ny again passed between us; when I had 
gained the third apartment, he was occupy- 
ing the place I had just left on the second; the 
same civilities were then renewed, and these 
polite reciprocations were continued till I tra- 
versed the whole suit of apartments. 
banisters I made alow, and, as I supposed, 
a final salutation; but no: when I had reached 
the first landing-place, he was at the top of 
the stairs; when I stood on the second lading- 
place, he had descended to the first; and up- 
on each and all of these occasions our heads 
wagged with incresed humility. Our jour- 
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EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 
AN EXTRACT FROM ‘ THE EMIGRANT,’ BY F. W. THOMAS, 


Here once Boone trod—the hardy pioneer— 
The oniy white man in the wilderness: 

Oh, how he loved, alone, to hunt the deer, 
Alone at eve, his simple meal to dress ; 

No mark upon the tree, nor print nor track, 
To lead him forward or to guide him back: 
He roved the forest, king by main and might, 

And looked up to the sky and shaped his course aright. 
That mountain, there, that lifts its bald high head 
Above the forest, was, perchance, his throne ; 
There has he stood and marked the woods outspread. 
Like a great kingdom, that was all his own; 
In hunting-shirt and moceasins arrayed, 
With bear-skin cap, and pouch, and useful blade, 
How carelessly he leaned upon his gun, 

That sceptre of the wild, that had so often won. 


Those western pioneers an impulse felt, 

Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend ; 

Alone, in Nature’s wildest scenes, they dwelt 

Where crag, and precipice, and torrent blend, 

And stretched around the wilderness, as rude 

As the red-rovers of its solitude, 

Who watched their coming with a hate profound, 
And fought with deadly strife for every inch of ground. 


To shun a greater ill sought they the wild? 

No, they left happier lands behind them far, 

And brought the nursing mother and her child 

To share the dangers of the border war; 

The log-built cabin from the Indian barred, 

Their little boy, perchance, kept watch and ward, 
While father ploughed with rifle at his back, 

r sought the glutted foe through many a devious track, 


How cautiously, yet fearlessly, that boy 

Would search the forest for the wild beast’s lair, 
And lift his r fl e with a hurried joy 

If chance he spied an Indian lurking there: 

And should they bear him prisoner from the fight, 
While they are sleeping, in the dead midnight, 


He slips the thongs that bind him to the tree, _[pily. 


ney to the foot of the stars was at length| ang leaving death with them, bounds home right hap- 


completed. [had now to pass through a 
long hall, divided by columns, to the front 
door, at which my carriage was standing. 
Whenever I reached one of these pillars, ‘T 
turned and found his eminence waiting the 
expected bow, which he immediatley return- 


ed, continually progressing, and managing 


Before the mother, bursting through the door, 

The red-man rushes where her infants rest ; 

Oh God ! he hurls them on the cabin floor! 

While she, down-kneeling, clasps them to her breast. 
How he exults and revels in her woe, 

And lifts the weapon, yet delays the blow: 

Ha! that report! behold! he reels—he dies! 


his paces so as to go through his share ofthe | And quickly to her arms the husband—father—flies. 


ceremony on the precise spot which had wit- 
nessed my last inclination. As I approached 
the hall-door our mutual salutations were no 
longer occasional, but absolutely perpetual ; 
and ever and anon they still continued, after I 
had entered my carriage, as the bishop stood 
with uncovered head till it was driven away. 
Lord Carnarvon. 


In the long winter eve, their cabin fast, 
The big logs blazing in the chimney wide— 
They “d hear the Indian howling, or the blast, 
And deem themselves in castellated pride: 
Then would the fearless warrior disclose 
Most strange adventures with his sylvan foes, 
Of how his arm did over their’s prevail, 

And how he followed far upon their bloody trail, 
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. hams lial sheets, the oil disappeared, and there remain- 
FES DAGUERREOTYPE. ed a whitish powder adhering to the sheet. 
Tue secret of M. Dacuerre’s wonderful |'This sheet, thus prepared, was placed in 
invention, or discovery, by which he is en-|the camera obscura; but when withdrawn 
abled to transfer an exact transcript of rural | the objects were hardly visible upon it. M. 
scenery, buildings, ete. to paper, and fix the | Niepce then resorted to new means for ren- 
colors permanently, is disclosed in the fol-| dering the objects more distinct. For this 
lowing article, copied from the London) purpose, he puts his sheets, when removed 
Globe. For disclosing the secret, M. Da-| from the camera obscura, into a mixture of 
guerre is said to have received from the| oil of lavender and oil of petroleum. How 
French Government six thousand franes,| M. Niepce arrived at this discovery was not 
and M. Niepce, who also made discoveries | explained to us; it is sufficient to state that, 
in the same direction, four thousand franes.| after this operation, the objects became as 
Ir having been announced that the process | visible as ordinary engravings, and it only 
employed by M. Daveerre for fixing ima-| remained to wash the sheet with distilled 
ges of obiects by the camera obscura would | water to make the drawings permanent. But 
be revealed on Monday, at the sitting of the| as the bitume de Judee is rather ash-colored 
Academy of Sciences, every part of the|}than white, M. Niepce had to discover the 
space reserved for visiters was filled as early | means of increasing the shadows by more 
as one o’clock, although it was known that|deeply blackening the lines, (hachures.) 
the description of the process would not| For this purpose he employed a new mix- 
take place until three. Upwards of two|ture of sulphuret of potassium and iodine. 
hundred persons who could not obtain ad-| But he (M. Niepce) did not succeed as he 
mittance remained in the court-yard of the| expected to do, for the iodine spread itself 
Palace of the Institute. ‘The following is| over the whole surface, and rendered the ob- 


an analysis of the description given on this| jects more confused. ‘The great inconven- 
occasion by M. Araco: 


ience, however, of the process was the little 
The influence of light upon colors was| sensitiveness of the coating, (enduit,) for it 


known long ago. It had been observed that| sometimes required three days for the light 
substances exposed to its action were affect-| to produce sufficient effect. It will easily 
ed by it; but beyond this fact nothing was | be conceived, therefore, that this means was 
known until 1536, when a peculiar ore of| not applicable to the camera obscura, upon 
silver was discovered, to which was given| which it is essential that the object should 
the name of argent corne, and which had | be instantaneously fixed, sinee, the relative 
the property of becoming black when ex-| positions of the sun and earth being changed, 
posed to the light. Photographic science|the objects formed by it were destroyed. 
remained at this point until it was discover- | M. Niepce was therefore without hope of 
ed that this argent corne (chloruret of sil-| doing more than multiplying engravings, in 
ver) did not become black under all the rays | which the objects, being stationary, are not 
of light. It'was remarked that the red ray | effected by the different relative positions of 
scarcely effected any change, whilst the vi-|the sun. M. Daguerre was devoting him- 
olet ray was that which produced the great- | self to the same pursuit as M. Niepce when 
est influence. M. J. Baptiste Porta then|he associated himself with that gentleman, 
invented the camera obscura, and numerous | and brought to the discovery an important 
efforts were made to fix the pretty miniature | improvement. ‘The coating employed by 
objects which were seen upon the table of|M. Niepce had been laid on by means of a 
it, and the transitory appearance of which| tampon, or dabber, similar to the process 
was a subject of general regret. All those | used in printing, and consequently the coat- 
efforts were fruitless up to the time of the| ing was neither of a regular thickness nor 
invention of M. Niepce, which preceded | perfectly white. M. Daguerre conceived 
that of M. Daguerre, and led to the extra-| the idea of using the residuum which is ob- 
ordinary result that the latter gentleman has | tained from lavender by distilling it; and, 
obtained. M. Niepce, after a host of at-| to render it liquid and applicable with more 
tempts, employed sheets of silver, which he | regularity, he dissolved it in ether. Thus a 
covered with bitumen (bitume de Judee)| more uniform and whiter covering was ob- 
dissolved in oil of lavender, the whole being | tained, but the object, notwithstanding, was 
covered with a varnish. On heating these|not visible at once; it was necessary to 
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place it over a vase containing some kind of | 
essential oil, and then the object stood forth. 
This was not all that M. Daguerre aimed at. 

The tints were not deep enough, and this | 
composition was not more sensitive than | 
that of M. Niepce. ‘Three days were sti | 
necessary to obtain designs. We now come | 
to the great discovery in the process for| 

which M. Daguerre has received a national | 
reward. it is to the following effect: A| 
copper sheet, plated with silver, well clean-| 
ed with diluted nitric acid, is exposed to the 
vapor of iodine, which forms the first coat-| 
ing, which is very thin, as it does not ex-| 
ceed the millionth part of a metre in thie me 
ness. ‘There are certain indispensable pre- 
cautions necessary to render this coating 
uniform, the chiet of which is the using of 
a rim of metal round the sheet. ‘The sheet, 
thus prepared, is placed in the camera ob- 
scura, where it is allowed to remain from 
eight to ten minutes, It is then taken out, 
but the most experienced eye can detect no | 
trace of the drawing. The sheet is now 
exposed to vapor of mercury, and, when it| 
has been heated to a temperature of sixty 

degrees of Reaumur, or one hundred and| 
sixty-seven Fahrenheit, the drawings come 
forth as if by enchantment. One singular | 
and hitherto inexplicable fact in this process | 
is, that the sheet, when exposed to the ac- | 
tion of the vapor, must be inclined ; for if it| 
were placed in a direct position over the | 
vapor, the resulis would be less satisfac- | 
tory. 

Theangle used is { forty-eightdegrees. ‘The | 
last part of the process is to place the sheet i 
in the hyposulphite of soda, and then to| 
wash it in a large quantity of distilled wa- 
ter. 

The description of the process appear- 
ed to excite great interest in the auditory, 
amongst whom we observed many distin-| 
guished persons connected with science and | 
the fine-arts. 

Unfortunately the locality was not adjus- 
ted suitable for the performance of M. Da-| 
guerre’s experiments, but we unders stand | 
that arrangements will be made fora publi | 
exhibition of them. Three high ly curious | 
drawings, obtained in this manner, were ex- 
hibited: one of the Pont Marie, another of | 
M. Daguerre’s atelier, and a third of a room 
containing some rich carpeting, all the mi- 





BROUGHAM IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tat old gentleman in the lawn sleeves, 
who is upon his legs and speaking, although 
we cannot at this distance hear a word he ut- 
ters, is fhe Archbishop of Cantebury. He 
is coming to an end at last. I see by Broug- 
ham’s restlesness that he has long been im- 
patient, and that he wants to speak himself. 
liark! there he is. Now listen to the ora- 
tor. He commences in a low and measured 


‘tone, and the first thing that strikes you is 


his broad and northern diaiect; he appears 
for a moment to hesitate, to doubt whether 
he did right to get up, and whether he had 
not betier sit down. He is now stating pro- 
positions that few people think of denying, 
but which certainly do not appear to have 
the most remote relation to the question, or 
to each other. Let us observe him awhile 
as he proce oa Mark his long and paren- 
thetical sentences, yet how clear his enunc.- 
ation makes them. Now you see what the 
| disjointed, irrevalent, and apparently uncon- 
‘nected propositions with which he com- 


i menced, meant: they are now the beams: of 


his argument; how adroitly he connects 
them; how easily he fills in the intervening 
spaces ; how he surprises you by the exqui- 
| site appropriateness to the very point you 
nae deemed the most irrevalent; he grows 
warm as he proceeds, carries you on with 
wv not because he is Lord Brougham— 
because he is a great orator, for that you do 
not feel—but because you cannot help it: 
because you sympathise, not with him, but 
with his eause. He concludes, and he re- 
sumes his seat, but not with any air of com- 
placeney, rather as though he was thorough- 
ly unre lieved, and had that within his breast 
whieh ae struggled for a vent. * * 
Wait one moment, most critical stranger ; 
you have seen the lion only in his quiet 
mood. While you have been criticising, a 
prosy old nobleman in the further corner, 
has been declaring that Lord Brougham’s 
measure is no better than it ought to be, 
and that he himself is not much better than 
his measure. His grace spoke so low that 
{ could not hear one word he said, but I 
could read it all in Brougham’s eye. An- 
other—and another—and another; and from 
all sides of the house, thick and fast comes 
raillery at the new proposition. Like most 


nutest threads of which were represente ed | persons W ho love to inflict torment upon 


with the most mathematical accuracy, and 
with wonderful richness of effect. 





others, Brougham is especially tender him- 


lcelf. That foolish looking fellow with the 
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curls has absolutely touched him; see, now, | he could not exhaust all, but he has sunk a 
how Brougham looks when he is goaded. | deep shaft into each. 

Make way good people, the bull is coming; | 
chained or loose, right or wrong, he can| oe oe es «. iaataieall 
stand it no longer; with one lashing bound | MURAT CALLED TO HIS DEATH. 


he clears every obstacle, and there he is,; Whuust poor Murat was thus engaging 


' 


with tail erect, and head depressed, snorting | the attention of his attendants with these 
in the middle of the arena. Now you see | important re minisecence Ss, so in controverti- 
Brougham: his eyes appear to flash—the | bly true, the door of the chamber slowly 
gathering of his brows is like the gathering | opened, Giovanni Della Casa entered, and, 

of thunder-clouds—his dark gre y hair ap-| with downeaste yes, announced thatsentence 
pears rigid with the compressed energy of |of death was pi assed, and would be executed 
his fury—his arm is raised—his voice is lin half an hour. 

high! ‘There is the commencement of the| Joachim beheld the speaker with perfect 
storm—~his first sentence pushes into the | 'calm—not the slighte st change was visible 
subject. Hark at the coarse and stunning | jin his countenance—not for an instant did 
piece of contemptuous mockery with which | he lose his presence of mind. He met the 
he begins. See how the whipster peer, who | ‘hideous features of this far more terrible 
was lately so flippant, shrinks within him-| of deaths with as much indifference as he 
self—how horrified he looks; with what) hi ad faced it when it was disguised under 
dreadful interest he appears to hang upon) the tr appings and the panoply of war. 
the lips of his ecastigator, in an agony of e X-| Taking i in his hand the ecornelian seal on 
pectation as to what the next moment m: \y; which was graven his wife’s image, he 
bring forth. And look at the other peers | gazed on it, and kissed it, and then again 
who sit around ; whether Brougham speaks | dwelt on the miniatured features of his four 
of them as “his noble friends,”’ or as ** the| children on which he dropped a tear. De- 
noble lords,”’ they appea r marvellously un-| siring that the cornelian he then held with- 
comfortable if they find their names in his} jn his hand might after death be taken from 
mouth ; for Brough: am is in full tilt—he has | its grasp and given to his wife, and the min- 
sarcasm on his tonge, and bile in his heart— | jature to be buried with him; he walked 


he is talking Greek Jire, 3 and wherever it 'erect into the room of death, in which were 
falls, upon friend or foe, it sinks deep and | draw n up» in double file, twelve soldiers. 
leaves its scar; he is like an elephant in In-|'The muskets had not yet been loaded, and 
dian battle, trampling down every enemy in| upon this thrilling operation King Joachim 
its path, while the arrows that are winged | stood, looking as though he were upon 


from its back, scatter w ounds among the dis- | parade. ‘The proposal made to him of being 


tant crowd. | blindfolded, he mildly rejected with asmile; ; 

Of all the phenomena which strike us| then placing his right hand, which grasped 
when viewing the life of Henry Brougham, | the effigies of his‘family, upon his breast, 
perhaps the most wonderful is the intensity | he exclaimed, in a calm, clear voice, ** Spare 
of his industry. ‘The literary labors of this) the face—aim at my heart!” Twelve 
man, if it were possible that they could be; muskets answered to the words, and sent 
collected, would form a mass that might put! twelve balls into the breast which had 
to shame the ponderous labor of Origen, or! never harbored any other feelings than 
might vie with those of the most volumin-| those of generosity, benevolence, and virtue. 
ous of the fathers whose works found too} ‘The engraved cornelian and the picture 
honorable a fate in warming the baths of| were taken from his strong death-grasp. 
Alexandria. | lis mutilated remains, together with the 

Brougham appears to have wate hed his| portraits of his family, were buried in the 


moments as misers watch their gold, not one| yery church which had been erected by his 
was suffered to escape without performing! munificence. 


its office to the uttermost; every one a Such was the deplorable and atrocious 


left its equivalent in knowledge gained, or! end of the illustrious warrior, whom death 
in knowledge imparted—in truth vindic ated | had respected in more than two hundred 
or in political right asserted. His investi-| battles. He was in the forty- eighth year of 
gations have extended over the whole region his age, and the eighth of his reign over 
of polities, of jurisprudence and of science—' Naples.— Maceroni. 
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EDITOR’S 


DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


Tuts work is, as its cognomen indicates, of a 
political character. The effect of such publica- 
tions we conceive to be decidedly good. Ina 
monthly, there is calmness and research: in a 
weekly or daily, almost always haste and feel- 
ing. The conductor of a periodical, unlike the 
editor of a diurnal or hebdomedal, has days and 
weeks of deliberation: he has time for compari- 
son and correction, with leisure to consider the 
force of his statements before they are committed 
to the press. With a weekly, every thing is 
excitement, which inevitably produces error. A 
mistake is perhaps fastened upon by the oppo- 
nent as a falsehood; then follows the retort, the 
rejoinder, rebutter, and sur-rebutter, increasing 
in plainness and bitterness, until both parties, 
conscious of having compramised their dignity 
with the public, dismiss the restraints of self- 
respect, and launch at each other the most forci- 
ble terms of personal vituperation. 
intercourse, persons thus engaged in mutual pub- 
lic detraction, frequently meet, not only without 
high words, but interchange civilities wholly 
inconsistent with their open expressions. A dis- 
tinction is drawn, as to the force of a remark, 
when it forms part of a political paragraph and 
when uttered in ordinary conversation. In other 
words, the individual who would scorn personal- 
ities by the word of mouth, unless he considered 
himself directly responsible, is known to incor- 
porate into his editorial columns scandalous mat- 
ter, with no intention of giving explanation or 
satisfaction. The tripod would seem to possess 
a mystic power, to separate the editorial “‘ we,”’ 
from the personal “J ;”’ erecting a kind of body 
corporate of the public functionary, separate and 
distinct from the natural person. And the same 
rule operates both ways. When matter appears 
in the columns of an antagonist paper, so excep- 
tionable as to require notice in a serious way, if 
relating to ordinary affairs, we see either a silent 
insensibility, or a return fire of the same material. 

All this is to us unaccountable. Men of nice 
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ideas of honor, correct moral, and even religious 
sentiments, who in social life are truly amiable, 
discharge against their fellow men, in print, 
weekly and daily, epithets of the severest im- 
port, and receive in return charges which, if true, 
or believed to be true, would in either case, in- 
sure public disgrace. We trust we shall not be 
misapprehended by our brethren of the press as 
making a wholesale charge against them. We 
advert to an extraordinary fact which we fear 
has not been duly noticed by the editorial profes- 
sion, and yet which few of them will hesitate to 
admit exists to an alarming degree. It is a cir- 
cumstance so strange that an individual should 
appear in two opposite characters every day of 
his being, one of which regards not the abuse 
and cares not for the reputation of the other, 
that ocular demonstration alone would convince 
us of the truth of our assertion. Twenty years 
hence the reader of a file of some of our papers, 
would inevitably draw a conclusion of the per- 
sonal disposition of its conductor different from 
the opinion now entertained of him by those who 
know him best. There are very few who would 
be willing to rest their reputation upon what they 
themselves have put on imperishable record. 


In citing this anomaly here, we do not intend 
to assume the harshness of a censor. We are 
merely noticing a prominent fact strongly pre- 
sented to our view by the presence of the work 
before us. We hail the establishment of politi- 
cal periodicals as likely to exercise a happy in- 
fluence upon the character of more transient po- 
litical sheets. They will bave a tendency to 
show, by a palpable example, that however hon- 
estly we may view our own course, and however 
enormous may be that of our opponents, elabo- 
rate research is necessary to sustain it. That a 
calm statement, Anown to be true, is more effee- 
tual than a volly of assertion; and afparagraph 
of strong, clear, and liberal argument, is better 
than a column of declamation. It may be said, 
that the people must be aroused to duty by exciting 
matter. We should gladly notice this opinion 
if this was a fit occasion. A wide scene of dis- 
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cussion presents itself—too extensive for an 
episode. For the present it must pass, with the 
solitary remark, that in our belief, the influence 
of the public will upon the press, is at least 
equal to that of the press upon the public. 


The “ Democratic Review” appeared in De- 
cember, 1837. Itis published by Messrs. Lanc- 
TREE AND O’Sutuivan, Washington, D. C., con- 
taining about one hundred pages per month, aside 
from the Monthly Register, which is paged sep- 
arately. Its object is to discuss ‘*the great 
questions of polity before the country, expound- 
ing and advocating the Democratic doctrine 
through the most able pens that that party can 
furnish, in articles of greater length, more con- 
densed force, more elaborate research, and more 
elevated tone, than is possible for the newspaper 
press.” The talent exhibited upon its pages an- 
swers the expectations raised by the above ex- 
tract from the prospectus, and in typographical 
execution it is decidedly neat. The ‘* Monthly 
Record ” contains a summary of the proceedings 
of Congress during its sittings, with the voues of 
each member, on each important proposition, ex- 
hibited in a tabular form. This department of 
the work will be resorted to in future, with more 
interest than the main body. 


Although the main intent of this work is the 
more vigorous support of the Democratic party 
of the United States, it partakes of the literary, 
biographical and historical character. The fol- 
lowing prominent articles have appeared upon 
its pages: ‘* Nathaniel Macon, of North Caro- 
lina ;”’ “* Mexican Antiquities ;”” ** Canada Ques- 
tion; ‘Retrospect of the South American 
States ;*’ ‘Recent American Poetry;” ‘* Lord 
Durham’s Report;’’ “* Causes of Poverty ;” “‘ Se- 
cond War of the Revolution;” ‘A Day with 
La Fitte ;” “ Revolutionary Reminiscences of an 
Old Soldier ;”? ““American Women.” Those of 
a strict political bearing are most numerous. 
We name a few: “The Democratic Principle ;” 
“ Glances at Congress ;” “The Supreme Court, 
its Jurisdiction, etc.;” “ Executive Usurpation ;” 
‘“‘ General Banking Law of New-York ;” * Phil- 
adelphia Banking, Dyott’s Case;” Besides no- 
tices of eminent political characters, there is a 
series of ‘ Political Portraits,’ accompanied by 
rough wood-cuts of the subject. These are ex- 
tremely interesting, and drawn in general with 
candor: Thomas H. Benton, William C. Rives, 
Joel R. Poinsett, William Leggett, and C. C. 


Cambreleng, are among the number. The no- 
tice of Mr. Leggett, in the July number for 1839, 
unfortunately became an eulogy by the sudden 
death of that individual. 

In selecting an attitude for the honorable Mr. 
Poinsett, the artist has placed him in that most 
extraordinary scene, the display of our flag 
to a Mexican mob, with the staff in his right 
hand. From the baleony of his hotel, while 
representing the American States, at Mexico, 
his single presence beneath the standard of the 
Union struck a ravaging multitude with a respect- 
fulawe. They beheld the personation of a state, 
whose second principle is not to suffer wrong. 
Its flag represented its power, its minister, its 
intelligence. ‘The semi-barbarian soldier, aecus- 
tomed to robbery, conflagration and murder, was 
proceeding to attack the residence of Mr. P. 
Many of their intended victims, had fled there 
for protection against armed violence. Alone 
and unarmed he stood forward, upon the piazza, 
with his head uncovered, the folds of our banner 
curling about it. His body was no more invul- 
nerable than hundreds already butchered in the 
streets; the fragile bunting might have been rent 
into rags, and trampled in the dust; but the two 
formed a visible representation of a nation inter- 
posing in favor of human life. In its moral 
presence the Federal Government of the United 
States stood there, in greater majesty and with 
more imposing effect, than Nicholas or Louis 
Philippe could have commanded in person. 

To members of the Democratic party this pe- 
riodical will be doubly engaging from its style 
and sentiments. The general literature and his- 
torical pages of the work will be interesting to 
all. There is an antogonist monthly called the 
** Republican Review,” published at the same 


place, of which we shall speak when an oppor- 
tunity occurs. 


THE CHARTER OAK. 


“THe Charter Oak, and Other Poems. By 
Joun Jay Apams.”’—We do not like to express 
our opinion of every one who comes before the 
public, and, placing his arms akimbo, as much 
as exclaims, ‘Aint I Somebody?” But, really, 
we are so strongly impressed with the conviction 
that Mr. Joun Jay Apams, author of “the cele- 
brated poem of the ‘ Charter Oak,’ ” (vide Knick- 
erbocker of September,) is a very silly gentle- 
man, that we cannot help saying so. We have 
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actually, incredible as the assertion may appear, 
undergone the labor of reading this ** Charter | 
Oak,” and the * Other Poems” 
pended; and if there are among the whole, 


thereunto ap- 


1 


twenty lines of what the most charitable criti- | 
cism can honestly term poetry, we will willingly 


j 


suffer ourselves to be written down an A. SS. 


That which, offered as original matter, would | 
have been rejected by nine-tenths of the respect- | 
able periodicals of the United States, is beneath | 
criticism. Merchandizing, we learn from the in- 
troduction, is Mr. Apams’s Jegitimate business. 
Doubtless he is a very expert accountant, for he 
tells us that he ** has been inured from boyhood | 
to mercantile pursuits.”” He may therefore, for 
aught we know, as did Alexander Pope, have 


“lisped in numbers ;’? but we can assure him 


that he is no poet, nevertheless; and if he have | 
not already learned this fact, he has yet to ac-| 
quire his principal wisdom-wrinkle. 


Published by Samvet Cotman, New-York : 
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for sale by U. P. James, Cincinnati. 
pages, duodecimo. 


Sixty 


HYPERION. 


‘Hyperion, a Romance. By the author of 
‘ Outre-Mer.’’’— Since the reception of these 
beautiful volumes, we have not had time to 
pursue the acquaintance begun with Mr. Lone- 
FELLOW through some of his delightful poems, 
and continued by means of his * Pilgrimage Be- 
yond Sea.” 
chapters, which we find full of the peculiar beau- 
ties of the author. 


We have read a few of the opening 


We have heretofore classed 
Mr. LoncreLtow with WasuincrTon Irvine; and 
we think that these two, with Mr. Mr. Naruan- 
1eEL Hawruorne, author of **The Gentle Boy,” 
etc., constitute a peculiar trio, quite distinct from 
the main body of good American writers. Though 
dissimilar in some respects, they closely resemble 
each other in many, and are approached, in their 
distinguishing excellences, by none of our other 
authors of eminence. We do not regard either 
of them as among the first intellects of the coun- 


try. They all lack foree, comprehensiveness, in- 


tensity. 


chosen for the display of their powers, and where 
they all move together, they are without rivals. 
In a hasty glance through * Hyperion,” our eye 
has fallen upon many beautiful things, which we 


But in the sphere which they have 
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shall pencil as we read the volumes, and se- 
lect from for our miscellany department next 
month. 

Published by S. Cotman, New-York: for sale 
by U. P. James, Cincinnati. Two volumes, 
elegant duedecimo. 


COLMAN. 


S. Copman, New-York, propeses to publish, 
by subscription, a new and beautiful edition of 
“A Chart of Universal History, represented un- 
der the image of the Stream of Time, and form- 
ing a visible representation of the rise and pro- 
gress of all nations; on the basis of the original 
work by Professor Srraus; revised, corrected 
and enlarged, with numerous American addi- 
tions, and an illustrative key; by S. G. Goop- 
Price to subscribers, six dollars, paya- 
ble on delivery. 

Mr. Cotman has just published, by subscrip- 
tion, George Combe’s recent Lectures on Phre- 
nology, “in which are included, the application 
of the science to education, jurisprudence, and 
the present condition and future prospects of the 
United States; with notes, an introductory es- 
say, and a historical sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of Phrenology; by Anprew BoarpMan, 
Recording Secretary of the New-York Phreno- 
logical Society.” 

U. P. James, 26 Pearl street, is Mr. CopMan’s 
agent in Cincinnati. 


ERRATA. 


A NuMBER of provoking errors occur in the no- 
tice of the third annual report upon the Geology 
of New-York, in our presentissue. The reader 
will please substitute, at page 376, sixteenth line 
from the top of first column, Botelus for “ stati- 
lus ;”? same page, fifteenth line from top of sec- 
ond column, greenstone for queenstone ;”’ twen- 
ty-one lines lower down, Vanuxem for ** Vamox- 
ena;’’ and correct several other typographical 
errors, Which make ** cheaty”’ of Cheriy, * ortho- 
crea”’ of orihocera, ** pentacrine”’ of pentacrint, 
‘“‘turba”’ of turbo, etc. Slips of the pen are so 
very common, that slips of the press will occur 
once in awhile, notwithstanding the utmost care 
and vigilance. 








